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[max's FATHER RECOGNIZED, WITH A SHOCK, THAT HIS DAUGHTER WAS A CHILD NO LONGER 1] 


MY LADY OF THE LAKE. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER XIX.: 
A DREARY WEDDING 


May Datxerrx was far from pleased at the 
way her lover was keeping her waiting. It 
touched her pride, for she had those innate 
feelings “which exist in every true woman’s 
breast of the courtesy and chivalry which are 
due to her womanhood from the opposite sex ; 
and more especially from the man who has 
selected her out of the world as the being 
whom.he desires to love and cherish till her 
life ends, with whom he feels that he can pass 
his days in and happiness. 

Bat if Miss Dalkeith was not saticfied with 
the conduct of her husband.elect, her protest 
against it was only seen in the extra bright- 
nesa of her clear eyes, and the pose of her 
well-shaped head; whereas Mre. Wheeler, 
with flushed cheeks, was urging her to re- 
beliion, 

“If you've changed your mind, dearie, and 








that Mr. Forrester is not all you pictured him, 
it's not too late. I'll take you home,” she said, 
in a stage whisper, which reached both the 
clergyman and the artist, as, having finished 
their talk, they advanced to the porch. 

‘Hallo!’ muttered the former. ‘“ Guy, 
there’s an enemy in the camp; you had better 
beware.” 

A glance of anger shot from Guy Forrester’s 
dark eyes meen into those of Sir Roger’s 
housekeeper, and made her bitterly regret the 

rt she had taken in assisting May in her 

ight. Still, it Miss Dalkeith meant to run off 
with the artist, she felt it was far better that 
someone of her own sex should be with her, 
tosee that she was not deceived; for who 
knows but what Thomas might be right after 
all, and that artists were not altogether to be 
tr 


usted. .. 

“‘ Miss Dalkeith,” said Mr. Andrews, in his 
own airy fashion, ‘“‘ we owe you a thousand 
spologies ; only, unfortunately, we have no 
time to make them now, andI shall hope to 
be fully forgiven when you find yourself the 
happiest of young wives, when you remember 
that it was my_psizilege to unite you to my 





old and valued friend, Forrester, with whom 
it was absolutely necessary to go through cer- 
tain details. But now we will keep you wait- 
ing no longer. Iam ready if you are.” 

And, without another word, he suddenl 
dived into the vestry, and reappeared wit 
such celerity as would have made him a good 
substitute for Mr. Woodin and his renowned 
carpet bag ; and, walkiog briskly up the aisle, 
he took up his place at the steps of the chancel, 
the sexton and the butt woman acting as his 
aides-de-camps. 

Guy Forrester drew May's now trembling 
fingers through his arm, and stooped over her, 
his eyes resting npon hers, while he pressed 
her hand reassuringly. 

‘‘ Hawthorn,” he whispered, with a touch 
of reproachin his voice, ‘‘surely you are not 
vexed because I was obliged to explain matters 
to Mr. Andrews? Darling, where is the love 
you promised me?" 

Guy was so very clever in his way of putting 
her in the wrong; he spoke with such utter 

entleness and pathos that the anger vanished 
Teen her mind. She began to think she really 
had been too hasty, and she smiled at him, 
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her own face lighting up cnee more with 
bappiness and affection, walking up the 

PP 
church by his sido, all her fears. chaced away 
by his firet kind look, go greatly did May love 
him. 

And secing the sunshina once more in her 
young lady's eyes Mra. Wheeler was satisfied. 
and advancing, removed the cust cloak, and 
revealed her pretty, tastefal costume. 

It was a cheerless“sort of wedding. There 
were no bonnie bridesmaids, no loving parents, 
no bright-faced friends, no music, no flowers ; 
and May shivered more than once at her 
gloomy surroundings, and the damp heavy 
air of the old church ; and, as her newiy-made 
husband hissed her upon the altar steps, she 
felt that she was wrong, foolish, and ungrate- 
fal, to let such thoughts come into her mind, 

Ths names were duly sigued inthe dark 
little vestry, and Mr. Andraws, proffered his 
warm congratulations to both bride and brife- 
groom, to which the latter, at any rate, reg- 
ponded with utmost friendship, inviting the 
clergyman, as soon as they should be satiled 


down, to come and see them ig their joinv 


home—an invite readily accepted. 

That Mrs. Forrester did not eecond the idea 
with any show of cordiality hoe saw plainly, 
and it amused rather than annoyed him, = 
Mr. Andrews was of the came blood as 
artist, and shared some of his spooyeriae: 
one of which was to love tq.oyercame the 


like of the fair sex, and 40 convert it into a 


comewhat warmer feeling; and hethenght it 
would he real ~ Nip make Guy's seen 
ably pretty wife like him—perhaps a 2 tog 
well-—-thouah of course, he himaglf that 
wasall! He had no ides of his cousin 
the faintest wrong whatever. 

Then the newly.married pair went out hand. 
in hand, but May suddenly shrank bagk at 
the doorway ; for justia front of her was the 
faneral party whieh Mr. Andrews had men- 
tioned asa reason for hurrying en the wed- 
cing. 

They were waiting to come into the ehureb, 
until the ceremony sheuld be over, and had 
actually to draw on one side to let the bride 
p2se; which she did with white cheeks and 
trembling lips, while Mrs, Wheeler muttered 
meournfally,— 

poe crore oe, whet a bad eenaht 

erhaps Mrs. Guy Forrgater t & se te0, 
for she seemed depressed at the sigh and 
walked on by her husband's side in 
silence, while he chatied gaily en, ecareely 
noticing the fact. 

Once only the sight of May’s still, pale face 
ceobered him, f& was when it recalled a 
memory from the dead past, which filled him 
with sudden pain, stilled his tongue, and 
made him as silent as the young wife by his 
side. 

All at once he looked at his watch. 

“T had no idea it was so Jate!” he said, 
hurriedly. “ Why, darling, we have scarcely 
time to catch the train, and you muet be faint 
for want of your Junchecon. What is to be 
done? There is not another to St, Ormo for 
hours!” 

A terrified look came into May’s eyes. 

**Oh, we must save it!” she cried, excitedly. 
“ Sappose papa reached home first, and found 
both me and Mrs. Wheeler away! What 
would ke spy 2?” 

“ Probably less than if he discovered that 


you were abzent alone!” laughed her husband.* 


‘* Bat we must move more briskly than this; 
the train won't wait for us, you know!” 
May's fleet young footsteps could have kept 
up with the artist's long even sizides easily, 
bat very scen their companion began to show 
evident signs of distress. 7 
Mrs. Wheeler was decidedly stout, and pace 
Was nof,at all one of her strong points. Bhe 
panted and puffed and held her heart, while 
her face grew so ominonsly red that May in 
charity whispered to her hushand thet they 
really must slacken epeed ; and the end of it 
Wea tbat they saw the train glide off out of 
the station jus: as they arrived at the gate, 





Mrs. Whee'er was too exhansted to speak, 
but she certainly looked ready to ory. 

May stcod pale and quiet, with her eyes 
fixed upon the smoke vanishing into the far 
distance with a look almost of fear upon her 
beautifal face. 

‘* We should have done it if we had not been 
obliged to carry weight!’’ laughed Guy For- 
rester. “As it is, Hawthorn, there are few 
things worth fretting about, and nothing 
mended by it. We must make the best of it, 
dear girl; and the way to begin ie te turn in 
here at the hotel, and to order as good a.lun- 
cheen as it ean ; 
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should any mischance 
cross the Baronet's path upon their homeward 
journey, little dreaming of the real state of 
the case, and that Sic Roger returned to St, 
Ormo by the train which they had lost early 
in the afternoon, so that they only just eseaped 
running helter-skelter into his arma by the 
shortueas of his housckeeper’s breathing 
powers. 

As it was, Sir Roger travelled by that very 
train, and, having reached St. Osmo, he 
chanced to engage the same fly which had 
conveyed his daughter to the station that 
morning. ae 

The talkative and inqnisite little “Jehn” 
touched his hat with a broad grin, but he saw 
nothing in the hard, stern face of the Baronet 
to encourage him to speak, so. he lifted up.the 
luggage, and, with a remark upon the beauty 
of the day, he elosed the carriage door 
his tacijarn customer ; and, turning, saw the 
searching eyes of Mark Ford fixed upon him 
uppleasantly. 

‘You see, sir, I've got another fare! ’’ he 
said, enjoying the ether’s di ure. “It 
ain’t often as I goes twice to §¢. Ormoin 
one day!” 

His words reached Sir Roger inside the 
vehicle; and, to. hia geores delight, he saw the 
Bargnet'a head anicnly re Riied from 
wapdow,antheand Mr. Ford mentally, took 


and when we have 
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each ofher's measures instinctive dislike 
| being the prominent feeling in the mind of 
each, 
| The Baronet thought the other an impudent 
‘ raffian, while Mark Ford read Sir Roger's 
{ contempt of him in his scorniul eyes and 
‘ hard looks, and chuckled as he remembered 
his morning’s work, and how the great man 
would return to his home to find himself 
childless and deserted, for Mark was. not in 
his master’s confidence, and knew nothing ci 
the arrangement for May’s return. 
the way Sir Roger pondered over tke 
' They seemed to have taken 
hind, and to have agoused 
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she wae of the femipine, 


return to Si. Osmo . 
He felt a faint glow of pleasure at the sight 
of his home, and at the thought of seeing his 
beautifal daughter once more. _ He knew that 
she was as beautifal as a summer's dream, 
and he almost smiled as the carriage turned in 
at bis entrance gate and went rumbling up 
the well-kept gravel drive; while old Thomas 
left off his gardening #0 have a good look at 
the bonnie lagsie, wham he expected to return, 
hobbling up the while to offer his services in 
any capacity which might -he required, when 
he came to a sudden halt, and the expression 
of his rugged face changed all at once; and he 
stood rubbipg his head,as was bis cugtom 
when seriously exexcised in his mind how to 
act; for instead of May and Mrs. Wheeler, as 
he anticipated, the peraon who stepped ont of 
the vehicle was Sir Roger Dalkeith himself! 


CHAPTER X35. 
THOMAS MANDRAKE DOES ‘HIS BEST| TO PLEASE 
His MASTER. 


Wasn Sir Roger alighted. from the carriage 
be fixed his keen eyes upon the driver, who 
was politely holding the door gpen for him, 
touching his cap at the same time with 
emile upon his sharp little face. 

‘Bo yon have been here before to day, have 
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you?” inquired the Baronet. “Pray, what 
was your errand?” 

“The usnal one, Sir Roger,” replied the 
cabby with servility. ‘I came for a party.” 

‘Indeed ! and who did the party consist 

f ? ” 
r “Well, sir,” continued Jehu, becoming 
communicative, ‘‘the gentleman as you saw 
me speaking to in the town he brought me 
over to fetch a young lady, who we met at the 
cross roads, and there was an old one with 
her, and I drove them to the station, and a 
tier young lady I never set eyes on!’ 
a Oh!" returned Siz Roger, dropping 
interest in the subject. ‘'I understood you 
to say that you had come to my house,”’ and 
paying the man his fare, he turned sharply 
into the porch and knooked at the door. 

Thomas shoffled round through the kitchen, 
and admitted him with a very uneasy ex- 
pression of countenance. 

** Where is Whesler?'’ asked the Baronet. 

The old factotum touched his forehead 
respectfully. 

‘Mrs. Wheeler is out- with Miss May, sir ; 
but no doubt they will soon be home,” he 
replied, in a voice fall of apology. ‘It's 
lonely for her to be about by herself.” 

‘Very well,” returned Sir Roger, supposing 
that’ they had only gone for a walk in the 
neighbourhood. ‘Tell Wheeler to serve me 
something to eat as soon as she comes in;”’ 
and he passed the old man and walked into 
his own study. 

When he was ont of sight Thomas went 
into the kitehen and stood in the centre of 
the room, rubbing his head reflectively. 

* Dearie, dear!’ he muttered. ‘I do wish 
the bairnie would come back, and Mrs, 
Wheeler, too; there’ll be trouble over it, I’m 
pri = Yes! I'm sadly afraid there will 


But neither the bairnie nor the housekeeper 
. ppeared, and Thomas Mandrake got terribly 


“The master will be angered—right an- 
gered, and him hungry, too,” he murmured. 
“Tl try—I think I'll try; perhaps ’twould 
pacify him a bit.” 

Which meant that Thomas would try his 
hand at serving him a meal; but he had 
never been in the honse, with the exception of 
a Mrs. Wheeler with the rough work. 
And the mysteries of table-laying, etc., ete., 
had not been revealed to him, althongh, it 
must bé confessed, that he had often seen tha 
general effect from the window. However, 
he thought he would meke an attempt at it. 

In the dresser drawer he found the kitchen- 
table dinner cloth. It was clean, but it was 
coaree ; and, somehow, Thomas did not think 
it looked just right. Still, after opening and 
chatting drawer and cupboard in the 
kitchen, and: invading Mre, Wheeler's room, 
and doing the same, he decided that it must 
be, since nothing elee was to be found. He 
had noidea that the miesing article was snugly 
ensconced behind the wonderfal carving of 
Sir Roger's sideboard, in a drawer, of the 
existence of which he had - never even 
dreamed. 

A knife and fork, and plate, and tumbler, 
were quite within his comprehension, and 
these he carried into the dining-room with 
the oloth, but the usefulness of a tray ag a 
— of conveyance had not dawned upon 

im. 

The flowers upon the table were his next 
trouble. 

They must be taken eff before the cloth 
could be put down, but he looked uncom. 
fortably at the delicate epergne of glacs and 
silver, wondering where on earth to take hold 
of it; and when at last he made up bis mind 
how to tackle it, it proved to be quite the 


wrong place. 
He Iaid hold of the centre 8 with one 


hand, and thought it wae all rigkt, for the 
whole oame up with it ; but the sueeess 
was of short duration, end cresh it all went 
down, save the one glass vase which wae the 
centre piece, and fixed into the middle of the 





stand, to which he stuck valiantly, while he 
stood gazing at the wreck before him in abject 
dismay. 

Some of the glasses lay broken upon the 
table where the flowers were ecattered on all 
sides, and the brightly-polished mahogany was 
scratched and dented, while the spilt water 
was running down from the table to the hand- 
some Turkey carpet beneath. Poor Thomas 
broke out in a profuse perspiration. 

He never had felt so troubled in his life 
before. In vain he wiped his forehead. Great 
beads kept rising and running down bis 
wrinkled, worried face. He hobbled back to 
the kitchen and got a cloth, and wiped up the 
water, and pat back the flowers into the glasses 
of the epergne, which were still unbroken. 

Then he pushed it along the table, leaving 
scratches behind it all the way it went. for 
nothing would induce him to try and lift it 
again, and proceeded to lay the table. 

The kitchen cloth did not nearly cover it; 
however, as the epergne occupied one end he 
did not feel altogether. sorry abont that, and 








table with a cynical smile. It certainly did 
not look very inviting. The oloth was quite 
on one side, and all in racks; the knife and 
fork were laid at comical angles ; the dishes, 
which were of coarse delf, looked as though 
they had had a fight, and the meat aud 
chicken were half off them ; while the smeara 
on the tumbler stood cut painfully on tke 
polished glass, 

‘*Remove everything at once,’ said Sir 
Roger, coldly, ‘‘ and go back to the work which 
you do understand, and send Mrs. Wheeler to 
me directly she does come home.” 

And the Baronet tarned, and walking ont 
of the room went back to his study. slamming 
the door behind him, leaving Toaomss Man- 
drake in a very bewildered state of mind. 

“Go back to what I do understand!” 
grumbled the old man. “ Blessed if I don’t 
drink the beer myself,” and he lifsed the jag, 
and without the aid of the besmeared tumbler 
he drained it to the bottom, while he smacked 
his lips with satisfaction. 

‘Ig would have been a pity to let it get 


proceeded to put on the knife and fork and | flat,” he murmured, in justification to that 
| inner voice of conscience; * and I'll wash tho 


tambler. 

The latter did not quite come up to his 
views. 
all over finger-marks, so he sot to work to 
remedy it. 

First he breathed on the glass, and then he 
polished it with his pocket-handkerchief; but, 


{ 


| 


jug and pat it in its place at once. before 1 go 


His hands had been hot, and it was ! back to the work I do understand!” he con- 


tinned, somewhat indignuntly, as be gathered 
up the despised viands, and carried them away 
to the larder. 

“As lovely a chicken as ever ran about 


somehow, it wouldn’t come quite right, for | farmyard!” he complained, ‘and I actually 


wherever he Held it the last impression cof | thought he was hungry, and that I did. 


his hot fingers remained. 


He shcok his head over the puzzle at length, | 


and went his way. 

Food was within his range of thought, and 
he knew where the larder was to be found. 

A joint of cold mutton, and a whole roast 


| 
| 
| 


I 
couldn’t manage jimorackery for him, and he 
might have known it, but I served him a good 
sensible meal as might bave contented any 
man; but there. some folks never is satisfied, 
nor never will be!” 

And it was evident, from the way in which 


chicken, were, he considered. » meal fit for a | Thomas Clattered the things about, that he 


king, to say nothing of Sir Roger. So he 
carried them in, in triumph, but it never 
struck him to change them from off the 
larder dishes to those of the set which always 
graced the Baronet’s table, of rare and 
beautiful china. 

He did not forget the bread. 

That was a necessity in the-eyes of Thomas 
Mandrake, and so wasa jug of beer; so he 


drew some from the cask in the larder, | 
and took it into the dining-room, and stood | 
gazing at his own handiwork with a look of | 


satisfaction, oddly blended with trouble ag 
the contretemps to the vases; and a slight 


sense of uneasiness as to whether everything | 
| return, and the yloom and anger upon Sir 


was there which his master could want. 

Somehow he didn’t think it looked just as it 
did when Mrs. Wheeler laid it herself, but 
then he thought that it really did look nice 

There was only one knifa-for mest, bread, 
and chicken, and to eat with, and one fork; 
but that seemed quite enough to the limited 
mind of Thomas Mandrake; and having car- 
ried away the broken glass, he tepped at the 
stady door to announcs that “dinner was 
ready,” and shuffled off to the kitchen to 
await the result, 

I¢ waa not long in coming, The bell gave 
such a fearful peal as to startle the unfortu- 
nate old ‘man nearly out of his senses, and ha 


scrambled along the passage at what he con. | 
sidered race-horse speed, expecting, at least, | 


to find the Baronet in a fit, 

Bat, instead, he was standing with oat- 
stretched hand, like a haman semaphore; his 
index finger relentlecely pointing at the table, 
an angry glitter in his steel-grey eyes. 

** Whose work is ibis?’ he asked, in’ dis- 
tinct and icy tones. 

Poor unfortunate Thomas hadn't an idea 
what was wrong. He felt hot and cold all up 
and down his backbone, and did not know 
what to say. 

“Did you put that cloth on?” demanded 
the Baronet, sternly. 

‘« Weil, I did, cir,” admitted the factotum. 
You see, Ldidn't like to keep you waiting, 
Bir Roger. Ithought you might be hangry. 
Ehumbly hope yen’ve got all you require,” 
and’ Thema? respectfally tenched his forelock. 


Bir Roger turned round and regarded the | fwther has given us the shp, and has got home 








was out of temper with Sir Roger Dalkeith, 
and with the world in general. However, ho 
had no mind to lose hia chance with Mra, 
Wheeler, nor to displease ber; so he put away 
all the things where he had found them, 
washed the jug. and hung it in its place, an? 
then proceeded slowly ont into the yurden 
with a strong feeling of regret in his mind 
that he had ever troubled to leave that which 
he did understand, as he repeated to himse)f 
again and again, for ssmehow his master’s 
words had galied old Thomas greatly, After 
a time his temper cooled, and he felt troabled 
at the protracted absencecf Mrs. Wheeler and 
his yonng mistress. But still they did nos 


Royer’a brow deepened aud deepened. 
In the meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Forrester, 
accompanied by the old housekeeper, arrived 


' at the stution in plenty of time for the next 


train leaving Soutnmore, showing mach ¢ip- 
lomacy in arriving at the same oarriuge from 
opposite directions, when the train drew up at 
the platform. 

Bat neither May’s eharp eyes nor those of 
Mrs. Wheeler could detect any sign of Sir 
Roger; and no wouder, for he wae even theu 
foaming with anger in his own study at 8%. 
Ormo Cottage 

And the trio proceeded back to the towa 
with no prescvicrice whatever of the coming 
storm. Arrived at St Ormo, the very same 
littie ‘Jehu,’ having # fresh horse in his 
vehicle, offered his services to take thera home ; 
and the artist not caring to ride inside with 
the fut old housekeeper, told his wife be was 
‘dying for a weed,” and having pnt her 
safely iato the carriage he jnmped up out- 
side, and very soon the voluble little men 
opened cut into conversation, which quickly 
revealed to Mr. Forrester the actual etate of 
the case. 

That Sir Roger Dalkeith had returned 
home very much earlier than had been 
expected, and had found the birds flown from 
the Cottage. For some time he puffed his 
cigar in silence, then he stopped the carriage 
and got inside to break the news to his wife, 

“ May, darling rather an unpleasant thirg 
has happened!” ho said lightly. ‘ Your 
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before.us ; however, you must carry it off with 
a high hand, and declare that you and Mrs. 
Wheeler went into Southmore to do some 
shopping !"’ 

His wife tarned very pale. 

“Oh! Guy, I am so sorry, for you know I 
didn’s buy one single thing!” she answered, 
with quivering lips. 

“Pshaw! little woman, you're too con- 
scientious. That would be a very white lie 
indeed ; and such things are done every day 
in society. You have lived so long out of the 
world that you don’t know its ways; in fact, 
you may be said never to have in the 
world at all. You know my address, dear! 
Let me hear how things are going on, and 
when I had better come down with Lord 
Rangor’s introduction.” 

“Oh! Guy,” whispered the young wife, 
“I feel such a coward, such an arrant 
coward, I am quite afraid to go back alone. 
I really do think it would be better, very much 
better, if we told the trath at once—yes, to- 
night! Dear, dear Guy, no one can part us 
now. Do, pray, come home with me.’ 

““My dear Hawthorn, how can you be so 
reckless and foolish?” he replied irritably. 
““You know how much depends upon your 
father's liking me. No, no; he is sure to be out 
of temper to-night. Smoothe him down the 
best way you can, there’s a pet, and keep me 
well posted up as to how things progress with 
you. And nowI shall jamp out, and walk 
back to §& Ormo. Good-bye till our next 
meeting. I will pay the cabman all right.” 

And pressing a kiss upon her lips he sprang 
lightly out, leaving his young wife with her 
eyes swimming with tears, and a new sense 
of pain about her heart. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
A SAD AND LONELY BRIDE. 


Tsar was May’s first trial as a wife, and 
ber heart quivered with painfal emotions at 
finding herself alone. She had scarcely pic- 
tured to herself what she expected; but there 
had, at any rate, been the clearly defined 
feeling in her mind that when she was 
married sho would be able to lean upon her 
husband, and that he would shield her from 
all worries, troubles, and annoyances. Bat 
now, as the carriage rambled along, she found 
that her bridegroom had vanished like a 
passing sunbeam, and had left her to face a 
very critical and embarrassing position, with- 
out help, aid or support. 

“ Well, I never!” snorted Mrs. Wheeler. 
‘“*To think of your having to go home 
alone! Oh, my dearie! I do wish I had had 
nothing to do with advising you to get 
married ; I do, indeed. But I thought it 
would be for your happiness; truly I believed 
so.” 

Mrs. Guy Forrester laid her hand upon that 
of the old housekeeper. 

“No, don’t think that, you dear good old 
soul, You had nothiug to do with it, nothing. 
I had quite made up my mind, quite. Guy 
een me to do 60, and that was enough for 
me!” 

“ Bat, dearie, to leave you like that, on 
your wedding-day too!” 

May’s lips trembled; but she answered 
loyally,— 

‘“* He thinks it best, I must be content,” 

But the sad blue eyes belied the young 
wife's brave words; and they drove home in 
silence, the housekeeper holding her hand. 

‘Take courage, dearie!'’she said. “ J'1l 
stand by you, whatever comes or goes.” 

“ Wheeler!" whispered May, “ untruths 
may be called white, but they can never really 
be so. I cannot say that I have been shopping 
to day ; but I can be silent,” 

Then they became aware that Thomas was 
gestionlating to them to stop ; but the “ Jehu” 
seemed to take a mischievous delight in driving 
ap to the house as though, the prospect of a 
equall was pleasurable to him. It did most 
decidedly strike “him that there were rocks 





ahead, and he thought he would like to se 
what happened when the waves of Sir Roger's 
anger broke over them; bat he was disap- 
pointed. 

The Baronet was not the man to expose 
himself or his thoughts aud feelings to his 
inferiors ; and the fly rolled away without the 
inquisitive little man gleaning any information 
whatever, although he stopped upon his way 
out,and did his best to pump old Thomas 
Mandrake. Bat Thomas was not pumpable. 

One might say the sucker was dry, and there 
was no satisfactory result even after many 
applications to the handle in the way of in- 
quiries and insinuations; and the cabman 
went off in afar from satisfied frame of mind. 

In the meanwhile Sir Roger met hia daugh- 
ter at the door of his study. His face was 
like a mask at all times; it was impossible to 
say whether pleasure, anger, or indifference 
was in reserve behind the fortress of his iron 
will He looked somewhat sternly at his 
working housekeeper. 

‘* Mts. Wheeler !” he said, ‘‘ I have been at 
home some hours, and am surprised that you 
had nothing in readiness for my reception. 
Be good enough to lose no more time! "’ 

Then taking his daughter's arm he led her 
in and closed the door, and offering her a seat 
with utmost politeness, he eat down himself 
opposite to her,and looked her in the face with 
a keen and searching gaze. 

‘* Well, young lady!” he eaid slowly, “ you 
will be good enough to inform me why you 
were not here to receive me? My letter ed 
you, I presume!” 

This was his greeting to his child after his 
wanderings. He had no word of love or affec- 
tion for her, no pleasure to express that they 
had met again. 

May changed from white to red, and from 
red to white. She needed love very much that 
evening, and she rose, and going over to his 
side she knelt down and laid her cheek against 
hia aristocratic-looking hand. The action 
might have softened s worse man than Sir 
Roger ; but it did not affect him in the least. 

The Asiatics consider all kind, soft, or con- 
ciliatory measures signs of weakness, and the 
Baronet was very much of their opinion, He 
was never demonstrative himself, and demon- 
stration of feeling in others was not under- 
stood by him. 

“Well, May!” he continued, taking no 
notice of her caress, ‘‘I am waiting for your 
answer ?” 

“Yes, papa, I received your letter!’ she 
replied tremulously, ‘‘and I am very sorry 
not to have been at home to welcome you. I 
fully meant to be, but I had no idea you would 
be back so soon. You said this evening, did 
you not?” 

‘* I scarcely expect to be taken to task as to 
the hour at which I choose to return to my 
own house,’’ he remarked, with a decided 
accession of dignity. 

“Oh! I never meant that!’ said poor 


ay. 

‘Then may I ask what you did mean?” 

‘«T intended to explain my reason for being 
absent, and my regret,” faltered the girl. 

‘‘Indeed! Then, my dear, after all the 
trouble I have bestowed upon your education 
I am surprised that you are not able to ex- 
press yourself better; but I should scarcely 
have thought that either you or Mrs. Wheeler 
would have cared for such a lengthy walk!” 
ao the keen eyes were fixed upon her relent- 

y. 

Mrs. Guy Forrester was simply afraid to 
answer ; her eyes drooped beneath his gaze, 
and she dared not raise them to his lest he 
should in them read her secret. 

‘Did you walk home?” he persisted, “or 
did I hear wheels in the drive?” 

“ Perhaps you did,” she admitted. “We 
drove back from Great St. Ormo.” 

“Oh, indeed! And may I inquire why you 
went there, when fae ys. fully aware that it 
is my desire you remain in perfect se- 
clusion here? ” demanded he, very sternly. 

‘*Papa,”’ replied his daughter, trying to 


—~ 


summon up her courage, “‘ you cannot desire 
me to continue to live the life I have led al. 
ways? You cannot surely object to my having 
some slight change and recreation ? ” 

** And why cannot I desire it?” he retorted, 
‘Tf the life is good enough for me it certainly 
is for you too. And understand that I forbid 
your ever going off on any such expecition 
again without my permission. As to Wheeler, 
she ought to have known better than to allow 


, you to do anything of the sort without my 


sanction! By-the-bye, what party of people 
were at the lake this morning ?—a man, and 
@ woman, and a girl? The driver who brought 
me home said he had conveyed them from the 
lake to the station.” 

May's face flamed very red, but she man. 
aged to turn it away from her father’s line of 
vision. 

“I saw no one—no party near the lake,” 
she faltered. “ And, oh, papa! indeed Wheeler 
is not to blame, she has done her best to take 
es of me. She could not help what I chose 
to do.” 

“Perhaps not,” he replied, tartly. ‘ But 
I'll take care it does not happen again. By- 
the-bye, I mei Lord Rangor upon my home. 
ward journey, and he inguired if an artist 
named Forrester had presented a letter of iu- 
troduction from him to me, and it struck me 
he was relieved that he had not done so. [ 
suppose no such person has called ducing my 
absence ?"' 

May's beautiful eyes were startled by the 
sudden reference to her husband’s name, and 
she caught at her breath nervously. 

‘* Yes,’ she murmured, coaiveiie, “he did 
call ; and—and he said I was to tell you that 
he would come again.” 

“ What! yousaw him?” cried the Baronet, 
with sudden anger. 

‘“* How could I help it?” she faltered, piti- 
folly. ‘‘I was in the garden, and—and of 
course he asked me if you were at home.” 

*Confound his impertinence! Did he take 
you for the parlour-maid that he ventared 
to address any such question to you? Where 
is your proper pride? May, go to your own 
oan, I am both surprised at and med of 
youl” 

Mrs. Guy Forrester was as proud as her 
father, or her mother either; and when she 
arose, thus dismissed from his presence like a 
naughty child, she looked at him with such 4 
glance of indignant remonstrance in her beau- 
tiful blue eyes that he recognised with a 
shock that his daughter was a child no longer, 
and that, as a woman, she would be far more 
difficult to manage than she had been in the 
days of youth, when implicit obedience had 
been requi her. 

How like her mother she had looked as she 
had swept out of the room, with a haughty 
inclination of her head, and an utterly polite 


* pinay wade 

‘“‘ Very handsome, very dignified, very proud, 
and painfully like her mother!” thought the 
Baronet, uncomfortably ; and a sudden sense 
of uneasiness came upon him as to the future 
of his child. 

He had never dreamed but that having been 
brought up, as she had been, to know no other 
life she would have continued content with 
the existence he had chosen for her; but now 
it seemed that it was not so, and that his iron 
rule, relaxed for only a few days, had been 
productive of a spirit of rebellion. 

Well, he must enforce it again; there was 
no help for it. 

He had long since cut himself off from the 
world, and he certainly had no intention of 
serucning to it for the whim of any girl 

ive, 

He must speak seriously to Mrs. Wheeler, 


and if all came to all, he must get a dragon to 
look after the too wilful young lady; but, in- 
asmuch as the of a would be 


unpleaeant to himself, he determined to do 
without if possible, and he certainly did not 
connect the whom the cabman came to 


fetch from the vicinity of the lake with his 





, danghter. 
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He believed that May had disobeyed his 
wishes, and walked into the town of Br. Ormo 
with his housekeeper, and, feeling tired, bad 
driven home. 4 

That she had been further afield did not 
trike bim for one moment. Putting all 
other ideas aside, he did not imagine that 
she would dare to do more; but then, although 
Sir Roger told bimeelf that be had loved the 
woman he had made his wife, he Jittle under- 
stood the ardent and ssionate. affec: ion 
which often exists in the hearts of the young, 
which causes them to venture all fcr the one 
being upon whom their minds are centred. 

Guy Forrester bad entered May Dalkeith’s 
life like a too bright dream ; and, alas! like 
a dream, she was even now awaking from it 
as she sat that night by the open window of 
her own chamber, looking out at the beautiful 
great lake, lying calm and peacefal in the 
moonlight, the bright stars overhead so un- 
sympathetically, coldly brilliant, so ever the 
same; while all her own world, with its rosy- 
hued visions, seemed to be fading away. 


She laid her young head wearily against | 


the window-ledge, and her heart was very fall. 
Perbaps never before had a fair bride felt so 
rad, lonely, and full of desolation as did May, 
sitting there quite alone, with great tears 
rolling op into her beautiful eyes. 

She had expected something so very different 
as her ideal wedding-day in those sweet. 
vapour-like day dreams in which all girls cf 
every rank in life indulge, and one placed in 
May Dalkeith’s lonely and romantic position 
more perhaps than others. 

Bat in those half shy fancies, those mind. 
pictures of the joy which would one day open 
out to her as a daughter of Eve, May’s 
wedding-day had been a bright one indeed. 
She loved all beautiful things, and they had 
in those tender fancies surrounded her. 

She had given up all these ideals for the 
sake of Guy Forrester, feeling that to ex. 
chenge them for his firm, true love, his 
protection and his companionship, was well 
worth the sacrifice of present pleasure. But 
now that she had stretched out her hands to 
him and dropped all else. there seemed to be 
ro one to clasp them. She discovered that 
chey were empty, and with the knowledge a 
great cry arose from her soul. 

But everas the thought came to her how 
little her busband had minded leaving her, 
and how differently she would have acted in 
his place, how she would have returned with 
the woman who had given herself to him and 
dorne the brant of her father’s anger and not 
left ber to meet it alone, or to shnofile out of 
it at the expense of her truth and integrity. 

‘* White lies"? might be easy, as Guy had 
ssid, to women of the world; but to May, 
brought up as she had been to commune 
with nature, and through nature with its 
Creator, no lies could be white, but all, of 
whatever grade or shade of colour, wrong and 
degrading. 

Still she was too loyal to let anyone else 
&now what was in her sad, young mind; and 
when Mrs. Wheeler brought her up rome 
supper the last thing, and, teking her hand 
in bers, looked earnestly in her face, May 
smiled at her. 

“Oh! Miss May,” she said, forgetting even 
to apologise for the mistake, in her perturba- 
tion, “‘I do you will never regret it, 
dearie; I do, indeed. J shall not forgive 
myself easily if you do; bat there! I did 
think it was going to be a real and romantiv 
dove-match—I did, indeed; for I'm sure you 
looked like two turtle-doves in a nest in that 
old punt on the water; but men are strange 
folks, and people say as some thinks it’s enough 
to make love before the wedding ring is on ; 
and after that, and when it is all settled. it 
does not matter what they do in the least. 
Bat 1 do hope Mr. Forrester is not one of that 
sort—I do, indeed.” ; 

“Truly I trust not,’ replied May, with a 
ewan, white face. ‘‘Oh! no, no, Wheeler; he 
could never have gained my love if he had 
uot been a good, true man. I could net care 





in the Jeast for one who was unworthy of my 
affection. He used to tell me all bis thoughts, 
and they were so exalted and beanutifal! He 
cannot be anything but perfect.’ And the 
light danced again ia her eyes, the colour 
crept back to her cheeks. 

“You ought to know, dearie,” ecknowledged 
Mrs, Wheeler; “but there! I'm a plain- 
spoken old woman, and I should have liked 
him better if, when he found you were in 
j= acrape, he had come back to get you out 
of it,’ 

May’s ideas, in truth, corresponded with 
those of the housekeeper, but she would not 
confess it, or blame ber husband. 

“You forget we bad arranged to keep our 
marriage a secret for the present !”’ she said. 

‘*No, I don’t, lassie; that was when there 
were no squalls ahead. But when he foand 
Sir Roger had returned he might have guessed 
the temper he would be in, and have shielded 
you from it; but there! It isn’s all men who 
have brave hearts like my Bob. He'd never 
have left me to bear anytbing alone if he could 
have helped it. But Heaven grant that you'll 
be happy.” 

And Mrs. Wheeler lifted May’s fingers to 
her lips, and having kissed them, quickly left 
the room. 

(To be continued.) 
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AUNT DORA’S PLOT. 


CHAPTER VI.—(continued.) 


‘Wao is that, Jo? We beve no visitors 
now, have we, ma?” Carry asks, a3 she looks 
wistfully over her shoulder at her mother and 


sister. 

“No. Why do you ask, child?” 

** Becauce here's a stranger walking on the 
lawn as much at home as if she were born at 
the Hollyhocks.” 

Lady Bantem made a quick .moverrent to- 
wards the window, as also did Chawly. 

‘**Gracicus!” 

** By Jove—er!” 

* Who is she, ma?” 

The three people at the window gave utter- 
ance to three exclamations simultaneously. 

“ Why, it’s the girl—er—I met at S45. Pan- 
cras—aw. The girl who travelled by the same 
train—aw!’’ says the gentleman, forgetting 
his drawl. 

‘* Why, it’s Lane's niece!” gasps my lady. 

“What, that dressmaker girl!’ screams 
Carry. 

“Lane's niece —er—that high-stepper — 
aw!” 

Jo became interested, and raising herself 
slowly from the couch, joined the group at the 
window. 

* Why, it is the young person I saw on the 
latform yesterday speaking to the gentleman 
hawly was jast now abusing |" 

** Yes; he insulted me for speaking to her. 

He was awfully sweet on her himself—cad !” 

‘* Chawly’s jealous!” eays Carry, witha little 
laugh that teas not hide her chagrin and 
mortification at sight of Eve Morrison. 

“Bhe isa pwetty gel,” says Chawly, who 
has not heard his sister’s remark. 

“Sach a face, and such eyes!’’ pants her 
ladyship. 

** And such a figure!" murmars Carry. 

‘“* And her hair, It ia the exact colour of old 
gold,’ adds Jo. ‘ See, that branch has pulled 
her hat off. Did you ever see such hair! See it 
now with the sunshine upon it!” 

** And what a heap of it!’’ says Carry, with 
a sigh. 

What a slim, supple waist |’’ remarks her 
ladyship. ‘And bow well that gown of pale 
blue baptiate suits her lovely fair skin! She 
looks like a young princess in a gown that cost 
less than a shilling a yard.” 

‘Lane ought not to have brought her niece 
up a fine lady, ms,” finishes Carry, mali- 
ciously. 








‘“* Look at her air and movements ! "’ 

‘* And look at her ankles—aw !” 

“What the devil are you all looking at?” 
shouts the head of the house, glaring at them 
over the newspaper. 

‘We are looking at a pwetty gel, psp.” 

“You are a fool, sir. I wish you would 
en a pega 

“IT shall go, pap—aw. I say Carry, what 
would you give to beas lovely as—er—Lane’s 
niece ?” 

And with thia parting shot at his younger 
sigter Chawly vanished from the scene. 





CHAPTER VII. 
WHO IS HE ? 


Our under the elms and chestnuts Eve 
Morrison is strolling slowly in the June sun- 
shine, and the sun dves shine this lovely sum- 
mer morning, as it filters through the fronds 
of the cheatnut and lights up her golden hair. 
Her hat bad caught on a branch, and had been 
pulled cff, and on picking it up fromthe grass 
she had not replaced it, but carried it in her 
hand the dayissohot. §8So, quite unconscious 
of the envy, jealousy, and heart-busnings she 
has givea riee to, Lane’s niece glides grace- 
fully over the close-mown grass on the lawn 
in the direction of the lodge. 

The Hollyhocks is a large red brick house, 
most decidedly modern in style and architec- 
tare, and certainly not a handsome house. It 
stands in its own grounds, but they are not 
extensive. 

Sir Giles Bantem had secured every foot of 
ground that he could get for money, the re- 
sult being that a great deal of high-art gar- 
dening was pressed into a small space. The 
lawn and gardens surrounding that hideous 
red-brick pile were narrow, but beautifully 
laid out. 

So it is that Eve Morrison, not having 
much space for pedestrian exercise this bright 
June morning, walke straight to the lodge- 

ate, and passed out into the dusty, white 
igh road, and is seen from the windows. 

About ten minutes later Mr. Chawly 
crossed the lawn in search of Lane's niece, 
and, not being able to find the object of hia 
search, called at the lodge, and was told by a 
— little woman, with a baby in her arms, 

at,— 

“No young leddy's bin anigh, Master 
Cholley.” 

And so he returned to the house disap- 
pointed in not meeting Eve Morrison. 

That young lady, bent upon having a real 
constitutional, turned to the left as she passed 
through the gate, and, pushing her hat over 
her eyes, tripped gaily along the dusty foot- 
path beside the b high road. 

‘I am ia the country now—really in the 
country. How delightful! How refreshing 
the balmy air that is wafted from the breezy 
hill-sides! How sweet the hayfields smel), 
and those honeysuckles in the hedge! What 
depths of clover blossom and how sweetly 
they scent the summer breeze! What a con- 
trast to London!” 

A large dog comes round a bend in the road; 
his appearance interrapts her reverie—a 
black collie with his hair artistically cut, and 
all his tufts arranged en regle. 

Damb animals all recognised her as a friend. 
This one paused in her path, looking up at her 
ar Y- _ his wp ogi) eyes. ‘oul 

** You nice Oggi ” she said, stooping to pa 
his shiny black head. 

A step behind her causes her to turn her 
head; then, with a little sharp cry, a rosy 
blush, and a radiant smile, she stands face to 
face with her new friend, the passenger by 
the down-train from London. 

With an exclamation of joy he clasped her 
hand. not waiting for her to offer it. 

‘* Miss Morrison, Iam so pleased to meet 
you! I was just thinking of you, and the 
possibility of seeing you My 

A rosy wave swept the fair face at the 
sound of her name from bis lips, Her large 
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grey eyes expressed her pleasure at seeing 
jm, 

“My aunt insisted on me coming out to get 
a mouthfal of air, as she callsit. I like the 
road better than the lawn, You don’t think 
—_ of my taste, Mr. ——- Ah!—excuse me, 


‘‘No, when I asked you to tell me your 
name the other evening 1 forgot to tell you 
mine. My name is Philip Evelyn. Will 
you remember ?” 

‘Oh, yes, I remember.” 

“If we take this turning we'll get intoa 
quiet part of the grounds of Grayfriars, where 
there are pleasant paths under the shade of 
the oaks and beaches.” 

“* How will you know Grayfriars ? I thought 
you were a stranger in these parts!” she says, 
laughingly, and blushing at her own temerity. 

‘* Not quite a stranger. I am here on busi- 
ness now,” 

‘I suppose you know Lord Steyne?” 

‘Oh, yes, very well,” he laughs, gaily ; and 
an amused smile lights up the grave, crown 
eyes. 

“ You do, really?” and the eloquent eyes 
look up wistfully in his, and the smile dies 
out of the bright face, leaving it very grave 
indeed, as she awaits his answer. 

‘‘ Lion wishes to be friendly with you. He 
certainly likes you,” he says, as if to give the 
conversation @ turn, and evade answering her 
question. 

Bat the luminous, wide blue eyes watch 
him with a steady, unflinching look. 

“Iam very grateful for Lion’s regard. I 
have £0 few friends,” she says, stooping to 
stroke the black head and letting him reat 
hia shiny black nose in her little white hand. 

“So few friends. Is it possible? Pardon 
me, Miss Morrison, if I cannot believe that a 
young lady, with euch unusual personal at- 
tractions, need complain of having ‘but few 
friends.’ ”’ 

She flashed a little, and laughed a little. 

“I am only a working girl, Mr. Evelyn, 
and must be very careful in choosing my 
friends. I have only my reputation and the 
work of my fingers to depend upon. I work 
very hard in London, usually ten, eleven, and 
sometimes twelve hours a day. I have worked 
so close that if I had not some change I 
would have been laid up in the height of the 
season. So Madame sent me down here for 
a week or ten days. She thinks the pure air 
will give me strength.” She looks steadily at 
him as she speake, and he could see the 
shadow of inward trouble in her luminous 
eyes. “‘Iam going toofar, Mr. Evelyn. My 
aunt will be anxious. She believes I cannot 
find my way about this neighbourhood.” 

‘I hoped you were coming for a stroll in 
the grounds of Grayfriars?’’ he says, trying to 
peer under the envious hat at the now averted 


ace. 

She replied by a decisive shake of her head. 

“Then may I have the pleasure of escorting 
you to the Hollyhocks ?” 

“Thank you, no. The people at the 
Hollyhocks might not be sparing with their 
remarks if they saw me walking with a 
strange gentleman on the second day of my 
stay here. Aunt would be co pained if it ever 
came to her ears,” 

‘And I am pained to see you torn so cold 
to me within the last few minutes.” 

“It is only fancy, Mr. Evelyn.” 

"No, Miss Morricon, it is fact. We are 
quick at detecting change in those whom we 
wish to please.”’ 

‘*Why should I change to you, who have 
been so kind to me? I shall never forget 
your kindnesss.”’ 

“ Will you stay at the Hollyhocks until 
after the fétes at Grayfriars? ”’ 

‘« When are they to be?” 

“In a week's time.” 

“TI don't know. Madame may appoint a 
day for my return before then, If I should 
be at the Hollyhocks I'd like to go to the 
tenants’ ball. But I am euch a stranger,” she 
gays, With a little’sigh of regret. 
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‘* You must promise to come, and you must 
promiee me the first dance! You will find 
plenty of partners. Do you like dancing?” 

“I love dancing—passionately,’’ she an- 
swers with enthusiasm. 

‘Then I must have the first dance, and as 
many as I can afterwards, We shall open 
the ball—you and I.” 

For one moment her own sweet smile lit up 
face and eyes. 

**But I cannot promise to be there. It 
depends upon Madame.” 

** Bat you will, if possible?" 

Ae course you'll be there?’’ she queries, 
archly, 

“I am here until Lord Siteyne arrives. I 
knew him before he was Lord Steyne; when 
he depended on his profession for his bread.” 

“Oh, indeed! What was his profession?” 

‘‘He was a doctor—Dr. de Vere.” 

‘*‘ Have you been a doctor, Mr. Evelyn?” 
she asks, frankly. 

“ Yes.”’ 

‘‘ Then that is how you know Lord Steyne?” 

“ Yes ; and that is how he asked me to take 
his place at Grayfriars. I know his tastes, 
and wishes, and fancies so well.”’ 

“To be sure. I should like to see him. I 
hear everybody here makes so much fuss 
about him. Is he nice?” 

*‘You shall judge for yourself. I shall 
undertake that yon shall see him. I hope you 
will think him nice!" 

“Tam er to dislike him !” 

“ Why ” = 

‘‘ Because there is such a fuss about him. 
Lady Bantem and the two young ladies can’t 
speak of anything else. Theyhave Lord Steyne 
on the brain. Even my poor old aunt is 
affected.” 

Mr. Evelyn laughed heartily at this. 

‘‘You must not take a fancy to that con- 
temptable prig Bantem the younger, or permit 
him to make love to you. He declared he was 
very much mashed upon you; and he is deter- 
mined to make love to you if he can.” 

‘‘I don’t like mashers. I must go now, Mr. 
Evelyn; my aunt will think I’m lost. Ta-ta, 
Lion, till I see you again. No further, thank 
you; I am going in by the back entrance. 
Don’t feel equal to meeting that battery of 
eyes at the drawing-room window again to- 
day. Good-bye!” 

With a flash of her bright eyes she turned and 
fled, leaving Mr. Evelyn and Lion gazing after 
her until a bend in the road hid her from their 


eyes. 

“That is the girl for me!” says Mr. 
Evelyn. ‘I must try to prevail upon her 
to stay until after the fétes. How cautious 
she is of compromising her goodname! How 
quickly she changed her tone and manner 
when I told her that I knew Lord Steyne! 
Did she suspect me of any sinister motive in 
speaking to her! How cold and grave she 
turned at once! Does she suspect me of 
macquerading? She evidently don’t wish to 
have anything to say to anybody in a better 
position 
the emiles came back to herface! Well, we'll 
see,” and he walked away, slashing the tall 
hedge with his cane, Lion following at his 
heels, 

Eve Morrison, hurrying along in the sun- 
light, soon placed some distance between her- 
eelf and her late companion. 

The smiles have faded from her face, the 
lustre from her eyes. 

Her face has becomes pale, and sad and 
grave, and her bosom heaves as if by con- 
flicting emotions. 

Assured that she was unseen, she slackened 
her pace, placing her hand over her heart to 
still its beating. 

A little further on she stopped by the low 
wall that ran along the roadside, and separated 
it from the pasture-land beyond 

She leant her elbows on 


her face on her hands, unconscious of the fair 
landecape that spread before her in shades of 
green and brown, yellowand ruby ; unconscious 
| of gteen steeps aglow with purple, and violet 


than herself. How long it was before | 


the wall, and bowed 
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ot ts tall chimneys looming and 
of its imneys_ loo grim grim 
in the summer air, and vomiting hideous 
volumes of smoke against the pale June sky. 
“Who is he?” she murmurs, lifting her 
head, and looking far away with unseeing 
ett int cornfields are browning in 
t 


sun. 

* What a fool I am to think of him at all! 
Who is he, that I must think him better and 
nobler than any man I ever met before? Eve 
Morrison, you have come to something now ! 
You meet a man in a journey by train, whom 
you never-saw before, and who is ever 80 many 
degrees above you, the friend of a lord, ana a 
yy seas man himself! You straightway 

‘all in love with this man, and cannot banish 
him from your thoughts! If he were only a 
master tradesman, a respectable ©, Or 
a man holding a third.class appointment in 
the Civil Service, there would be some chance 
for me; but professional men don’t marry 
dressmakers’ girls, even “ty = they are show- 
room young ladies. Go to the tenants’ ball, 
indeed! Dance with him! He would come 
+ and speak to me when his lady friends were 
not looking. No, indeed, Mr, Evelyn, you 
shall not make a cat’s-paw of me!” and, 

turning away, she walked swiftly away, look- 
ing very flashed and very indignant. 

She was approaching the Hollyhocks, That 

i ile of ont behead was just looming 
in sight when she became aware that.a lady 
was coming along the side path from the 
lodge gate—a lady whose rich combination 
silk gown and + sunshade made a bright 
spot against the dull green of the tall hedge. 

The scarlet sunshade was held forward to 
keep the hot sun from. her and the 
deep lace concealed her from Eve ‘ison. 

But as the two drew nearer to each other 
the parasol wes tilted back to enable her to 

a better view of the person approaching. 

ve Morrison saw a girl about her own age— 
seventeen or eighteen—rather above the 
mediom tof women, with a slender and 
not un , & small dark face, com- 

lexion very dusky, features good, teeth good, 
pair on forehead short and:stubby. 

This young lady hastened forward to meet 
her, pat stopped before her. 

“ Miss Morrizon, I believe |” 

“ Yes, madam. Havel-the honour of ad- 
dressing Miss Bantem ?” 

‘‘Miss Carry Bantem! I thought you were 
Mrs, Lane’s-niece. I should never have known 
you, Miss Morrison ; you have improved so 
much since I saw you. last. Well, I hope 
you'll enjoy yourself while you are at the 
Hollyhocks !"’ 

“ you, Miss Carry.” 

“« Ma has been inquiring for you before I came 
out, I think she wants to ask your opinion of 
some willinery,” says the amiable Carry, 
| while her round black eyes so sharp aud 

cunning, glance quickly up and down the girl 
: before her. Eve Morrison’s beauty has given 
| Miss Carry a kind of mild shoek, so great is 
her surprise that any woman beyond the 
pale of the upper ten could possibly ° 8 
such a face and figure as Fateor Nature 
bestowed on this woman, who has to 
work for the bread she eats. Miss Carry’s 
suaile is very mirthless, and the envy in her 
heart shines out of her eyes, a8 she ces 
from the lovely face to the pale blue baptiste 
gown that falls so gracefally around the 
slender figare. a 

“T shall go straight to Lady Bantem, Miss 
eng 8 ores kind enough to tell me 

ere to find her.” ' 
¥- Any of. the 


“Ma is in the morning-room. 
rervants will show you the way.” * 
“Thank you, Miss Carry. I’ligo at once. 
“ Well, I was going-for stroll, bat I think 
I'll go back, Let us walk together, Mies Mor- 
rison,” Carry says, with quite an air of 
condescension. 
So the two girls walked back to the Holly- 
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hocks—snch a contrast between them, such a 
foil to each other ! 

Miss Carry Bantem was not at all a bad- 
looking girl. She was looked upon as the 
beauty of the family; and we.oe the present 
she had no mean opinion of own attrac- 
tions, but when she — Eve Morrison her 
spirits fell very low indeed. 

ron asething the Hollyhocks Carry led Eve 
to the morning-room; and having ushered her 
into Lady Bantem’s presence hurried away to 
her own room, locked the door, and throwing 
herself on the bed, with her face in the pillow, 
sobbed as if her heart would break. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
AUNT DORA. 


“Tam wicked,” Carry says, looking up when 
her grief or temper had exhausted itself. 
“What is Eve Morrison’s beanty to me! 
How can she help it if her face is like pink 
and white roses, her eyes as bright as the 
stars, and as blue as the skies? She can. 
not help having rosy lips and dazzling teeth, 
and the most bewitching smile that ever 
lit a girl’s face. She cannot help her 
hair being like spun gold, no more than 
she can help being lovely and winsome— 
no more than she can help that blue baptiste 
gown from fitting-her like a glove, and suiting 
her lovely complexion! Thaé baptiste gown 
looks better than my richest velvet. Jo or I 
would look frightsin it. Eve Morrison looks 
more gracefal than a young princess in it. 
She has no expectations, this dressmaker girl ; 
she must continue to trim hats and bonnets 
and gowns until some shopman or mechanic 
marriesher. I have expectations, but I would 
give all pee money for Eve Morrison’s bearty. 
She will marry for love,no doubt; she wiil 
get somebody who will marry her for her own 
sake. But I shall have to wait till pa tells 
ame that I am to marry So-and-so, who will be 
either a broken-down aristocrat, without a 
penny to jingle ona tombstone, whose friends 
will turn up their patrician noses at his 
parvenu wife while they enjoy life at her 
expense, or he'll be some self-made brute—a 
semi-savage under his broad-cloth and fine 
linen. What do you say, Jo? Anything the 
matter—not much.” 

‘* But you are crying, Carry,” says Josephine 
who had entered the room without being 
heard, and is standing by the bedside regard. 
ing her sister with much surprise. 

-“*T have been an unwilling listener to part 
what you said. You are very silly, 
arry!"’ 

‘* And you are & mean eavesdropper, Jo.” 

“T am not. You are jealous of Lane's 
niece because she is good-looking.” 

“Oh, what a story, Jo!” Carry cries in- 
dignantly, rising on her elbow, and looking 
up with angry, tearful eyes at her sister. 

“Thank you,” Jo says placidly. 

**Don't you think it absurd of Lane to 
wish to have her niece down here just now?” 


the younger sister answers, in a mollified | 


I don't think it absurd at all. Eve 
is @ very ity girl, and Lane is very proud 
ofher. No doubt the old lady wishes to show 
the girl off at the tenants’ ‘ball. Her 
pretty face won't make any difference to 
you.’ 

“But if may, and to you also!” mcans 


arry. 
Josephine laughed. 
“You'll see what will come of it,” says 
Carry, crossly. 
* 


“ Well, girls, what are you going to do to. 
day?” asks Lady Bantem, as the family 
are seated at a late breakfast the following 
morning. 

‘Don't know, ma. I have no plans, have 
ne Josephine answers, looking up from a 

er sheis reading. 
‘‘Well, Aunt Dora comes to-day, and I 











suppose someone will have to go tothe station 
to meet her.” 

‘“‘Aunt Dora comes to-day ! 
exclaims Chawly. 

“I’m not going out, ma, I have such a lot 
of letters to write,’ says Josephine, with a 
shrug, 

‘‘And I’m not going ont ma. The people 
seem to have no subject of conversation 
but the hackneyed one of Lord Steyne and 
his stepmother. Besides, she day is too hot 
for anything except strolling in the shrub- 
beries,” 

“Then I shall take Chawly. My dear 
girls you are trying to be as disagreeable as 
ever you can be to Aunt Dora. You are both 
prejudiced against her, and wish to air your 
prejudice if possible. I shall call at -the 
Stewarts’ first, and drive to the railway 
station later on.” 

“To meet that old Auglo-New Zealand 
relative of ours, ma?’ Carrie says, in a tone 
af disdain, as she turns a saucy side glance at 
her mother. 

‘‘ What are you lcoking so cross about?” 
Lady Bantem asks, turning to Carry. 

‘‘T am not cross, ma!” 

‘Carry is cross because Lane’s ‘niece hag 
come to the Hollyhocks,” 

“ Bat why?” 

‘Because she is a great deal too pretty, 
that dressmaker’s girl, as she calls her.” 
Josephine explains, maliciously. 

* * * * 


Hoop-la!” 


The June sun was pouring a mist of dazzl- 
ing glory over the smiling world as Lady 
Bantem’s victoria, drawn by two high- 
stepping 
the Hol 
road to Muddlesboro’ in splendid style. 
ladyship has made a moat elsborate toilet, 
She has an idea of impressing the expected 
colonist with her magnificence. But her 
toilet is too youthful and delicate to suit her 
roassive style. Her gown of extreme richness 
and elegance is delicate ‘of tint and material. 
Her bonnet a marvel of millinery, composed 
of lace and tremulous golden fluff, is too small 
and ethereal for her heavy features and coarse 
black hair. Her bodice is cut low and square 
in front, and the space filled in with filmy 
tulle, that forms a snow-white plateau on her 
broad bosom, and @ soft nest for my lady’s 
double chia to rest in. 

Her ladyship's face is crimson with heat, 
and shining with perspiration. Neither the 
great trees that overshadow the high road, 
nor my lady’s white lace parasol, are com- 
petent to ward off the scorching rays of the 
midsummer sun from that palpitating figure 
that fills the front seat. 

Her ladyship’s vis-a-vis is Chawly, who 
has adhered to his offer of accompanying his 
mother to meet his Aunt Dora. He is aeated 
or rather lounges with his back to the horses ; 
one leg is croseed over the other, and he has a 
‘too tired for anything” air about him ; a 
straw hat is.tilted over his lazy black eyes. 

‘* T say, mater, don’t you think thegels were 
wise, if ill-natared, in not coming out in this 
heat? .If I thought I was going to get 
frizzled like this I would have seen Aunt 
Dora at the deuce before I'd come out—er!" 
he says, with a suppressed yawn. “I would 
have stayed at home !’’ 

‘** You would be just as useful to me if you 
stayed at home.” 

‘* Well, life would be more. endurable, aw— 
with a qe and a reasonable supply of 
brandy and seltzer, er—aw!’’ 

The bays pull up before the entrance to the 
station much agaiast their inclinations, and 
express their disapprobation of the proceed- 
ing by pawing the earth, tossing their heads 
in the air, and jingling their shining harness. 

‘Here we sre, mater. What's the pro- 
gramme—er?”’ 

*«]’ll stay here; but you must go on the 
protien, Chawly, and look about for Aunt 

ora,” 

‘*‘ Bat I don’t know her, mater,” 

‘You will be able to guess who it is, if you 


yhocks, and sweeps along the dusty 


Her | 





bays, turns out of the lodge gate at | 








see an elderly lady looking about in search 
of somebody. She is tall, and has been hand- 
some, She may be old-fashioned and noi 
ladylike.”’ 

‘‘ Well, I suppose I am expected to go—er— 
on the platform and hunt up the old lady, and 
do the polite in the réle of the affectionate 
nephew, you know— aw.” : 

He leaped lightly out, threw away his cigar 
end, and pushed his straw hat back from his 
face, the action giving him a most andacious 
expression. 

Swinging his cane in a careless way, he 
walks with a jaunty air through the entrance 
of the station, past the ticket office, through 
& doorway on the opposite side that opens on 
the platform, 

The train from §t. Pancras has just come 
in, and is disgorging its passengers. They are 
of the usual class—a few business men, and 
several women with baskets and parcels, re- 
turning from the Muddlesboro’ market. 

Chawly stands aside to les them pass, 
watching them closely as they go by. 

“A sell—er! Dem the old gel—aw—what 
did she write to say she was coming by this 
train for—er? Won’t the mater be—er— 
wild? Haw—who’s that? Possibly Aunt 
Dora—aw ; the old party is coming this way. 
Gad! it must be Aunt Dora, she must be 
nearly blind to wear them big glasses, and 
she hasn't a tooth in her head. Here she 
comes—wish she could see some resemblance 
to pap, and come to the point at once—aw. 
Gud! that would—er—save a lot of trouble. 
Beg pardon, madam, will you be good enough 
to repeat your question.” 

“I want the Hollyhocks, How far is the 
place from this station?” she answers, in & 
piping tone. : 

‘Certainly, madam. I—aw—weally think 
you—er—aw—must be the lady Lam _ looking 
out for,” he drawls, as he stares hard at the 
sunken, toothless mouth, and those great 
glasses levelied straight at bim. 

‘“‘ My name is Bartlett—Mrs. Bartlett—and 
I have come from London on a visit to my 
nephew, Sir Giles Bantem, of the Hollyhoeks. 
I thought someone might mees me here. 
Ain’t there a fly to be got at this station?” 
she mumbles, her toothless gums showing 
between her thin lips. 

‘‘ Aw—the mat—I—aw— mean, my mother, 
is here with the carriage. We came here to— 
aw—meet Aunt Dora. I suppose—aw—you 
are Aunt Dora—er?”’ 

‘+ Yes, I am Mrs. Dora Bartlett, of Welling- 
ton, New Zealand. And Mr. Giles Baatem of 
Muddlesboro’ is my nephew,” she lisps. 

“The guv'nor is Sir Giles Bantem now, 
and the mat—my mother, is Lady Bantem,” 

“ Oh—h—h—h! Sir Giles and Lady Ban. 
tem!” 

‘“‘That’s right, Aunt Dora. Shall I take 
you to mother?” 

** Yes, please. Vl} 
follow.”’ 

Chawly did not offer his unwelcome rela- 
tion his arm, but, turning on his heel, bent 
his steps towards the waiting victoria. ‘ 

Lady Bantem, whose only protection 
against the scorching sun was her white lace 
parasol, was becoming very cross and im- 
patient, and kept her eyes fixed on the door 
ut which she expected her son to reappear. 

He came at lust, followed closely by a tall, 
gaunt figure in faded black, with spectacled 
eyes, and toothless mouth. Lady Buntem 
felt ready to faint with consternation. 

If any doubts of Aunt Dora's poverty 
lingered in her mind, these doubts were dis- 
pelled by the appearance cf Chawly's com- 
panion—a womun whose stooping shoulders 
took at least four inches from her nasaral 
height. 

She had been a handsome woman, but. her 
face is worn and furrowed, and lined with care 
or sorrow. The loss of her teeth adds con- 
siderably to her aged appearance. Her mouth 
is sunken, while her nose and chin projecis, 
Then those hideous blue. glasses, that ‘com- 
pletely hides the colour of her eyes, do not im- 
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prove her personal attractions. Her hair is 
not grey, as would be expected from her age. 

She wears a rather large black bonnet, of a 
shape in vogue about three years prior t> her 
visit to the Hollyhocks; and her hair is ar- 
ranged in smooth bands across her low fore 
head. Those bands are of a reddish brown 
colour. 

Her black bombazine gown, with its faded 
crape trimmings, might have b2en a very 
handsome and costly garment about four 
years ago; but to-day, in the light of the June 
sunshine, it looks very faded and antiquated 
indeed. 
fu Her large, old-fashioned bonnet looks rather 
seedy, and tke long black cape she wears is 
turning a brownish hue. 

Aunt Dora carries a silver-headed cane, 
thorvgh she does not really need it, for she is 
active and energetic beyond her years. She 
carried the cane more from habit than ne- 
cessity, 

Lady Bantem glared at her unwelcome 
relative in anger and amaze. She raised her 
gold-rimmed glasses and*examined the new 
arrival through them, till overcome by the 
steady gaze of the big blue glasses, she held 
out her large, but perfectly gloved hand. 

‘‘How do, Mrs. Bartlett,” she says, almost 
choking with rage, as her puffy fingers close 
one momént on the thin, bony hand, in the 
loose black silk glove. 

**And you are Giles Bantem's wife? And 
how is my nephew? Giles used to be my 
favourite,” 

“Sir Giles is very well at present, thank 
you.” 

‘Please give me your hand. young man,” 
she says sharply to Chawly. He obeyed, and 
the old lady stepped into the carriage with 
surprising agility. Lady Bantem moved to 
make way for her on the front seat, but she 
declined the honour, preferring to sit beside 
Chawly on the back seat. ‘“ Has Giles heard 
anything of his sister Helen lately?"’ she 
asked, abruptly, looking at Lady Bantem. 

“TI have not heard that he had. He never 
mentions her.’’ 

“Has he made any inquiries about her, or 
about her child?" 

“No; I think not.” 

“Then he ought to be ashamed of himself. 
Well, yoa are my nephew's wife, and I am 
pleased to see you. I daresay you return the 
compliment. I shall be pleased to see your 
girls, and I have no doubt in my mind about 
their feeling towards me. My niece, Mrs. 
Martha Smith, gave me ® warm reception 
in London, and I expect to be received in 
similar style at the Hollyhocks.” 

‘*Have you brought any Inggage, Mrs. 
Bartlett?” 

“No, I have not. This bag contains all 
my belongings at present. I intend to stay 
only a week—perhaps less than that.” 

“Only a week!’ echoes her ladyship, in a 
tone of relief, “I thought you were coming 
to stay with us!” 

“Oh, no. Just to see Giles and his family, 
and have a look round the old place.” 

Lady Bantem lowered her white parasol 
to conceal the satisfaction she could not 
suppress from the eyes that watched her 
throngh those hideous blue glasses. 

‘* Maddlesboro’ must be very much changed 
since I left it. There was no railway, no 
mayor, no Town Hall when [ wasa girl. My 
father and mother and all us children lived 
in an eight-roomed house near the old factory. 
When our father died, my elder brother 
succeeded him; but the old place was not 
good enough. My brother had a new house 
and factory built. My brother Giles died a 
millionaire. Neither my sister Helen nor I 
ever received a penny of the money that was 
leff at our father's death. My brother Giles 
brought his son up as though he were born to 
the purple. He married an heiress; has been 
Mayor of Muddlesboro', and has been knighted 
by the Queen.” 

The last sentence was addressed more to 
heraclf than her audience, 





Her eyes were ' 


east down, and some strong emotion or 
memory was at work within her. 

Lady Bantem raised her white parasol and 
watched the twitching face from ander the 
creamy Jae frilling. 

Silence reigned for some minutes, and the 
victoria rolled along the dusty road under 
the fine old trees that enclosed the demense 
of Grayfriars, the ancient home of the lords 
of Steyne. 

“I say, mater, do you see those two 
people?” exclaims Chawly, starting up with 
sudden energy, and forgetting his drawl in 
his surprise, 

“Oh, yes, I see them. I know the girl,” 
her ladyship answers, with a pecaliar smile. 

‘Dam it,s0 dol, And I know—er—that 
fellah, too—aw—he’s a reg’lar cad,’’ and he 
flings his cigar away in his excitement, 

“Oh!” almost shrieks the elder lady, ina 
shrill treble. 

“Isay that fellah—er—talking to the girl 
by the furnstile is a rey’lar cad,” repeats 
Chawly. 

‘And the girl? Do you know thas girl, 
also?” the same shrill voice demands. 

“That girl is my housekeeper's niece,” 
Lady Bantem answers, with a lock of most 
supreme contempt, as she flirts her lace 
parasol, 

“ Your house—keeper’s—niece! ” 

Mother and son looks at Aunt Dora in sur- 
prise. She is leaning back against the velvet 
padding of the carriage; her face is very 
white, She does not breathe, she does not 
move; and they oan see, even through the 
dim transparency of the blue glasses, that her 
eyes are © lo 


CHAPTER Ix. 
BY THE TURNSTILE. 


Eve Morrison had been in the town of 
Maddlesboro’ for the first time on the same 
day that Aunt Dora arrived in that flourish- 
ing manufacturing centre. 

Daring a consultation with her aunt as to 
what that stout and important person should 
wear at the tenants’ ball, it was decided that 
a rich satin gown, which had been presented 
to her by Lady Bantem, should be retrimmed 
for the occasion. So Eve proposed to walk 
to the town, about two miles’ distant, for 
the purpose of procuring a suitable trimming. 
Mra. Lane objected to the girl walking so far, 
ee @ stranger, and alone. 

Oh, aunty, I shall enjoy a nice long walk 
along the country road so much! Besides, you 
say the shop I am going to is not quite in the 
town. I shall easily find it.” 

‘* Bat why not let Jim drive you over in the 
dog-cart, child ?” 

“ Because I like walking better than riding 
in a dog-cari, aunty, dear.” 

“ What an obstinate gifl you are, tobe 
sure.” 

Bat Eve had her way, and started on her 
pedestrian trip to Maddlesboro’, about an hour 
before Lady Bantem and Chawley, were driven 
along the same road in their victoria to meet 
Annt Dora. 

Eve Morrison had purchased her trimmings 
and was walking quickly back to the Holly- 
hocks, before the train arrived that brought 
Aunt Dora. The girl stepped oat briskly with 
elastic step and flashed cheeks, for she 
already felt benefited by the change of air. 
She was fast nearing the Hollyhocks when 
she became aware of the presence of a man 
standing, leaning against a turnstile that led 
intosome pasture land belonging to Gray- 
friars. Not caring to be stared at, she let her 
parasol droop on that side, and kept on her 
way ; but the next moment, hearing a quick 
step behind her, she turned and old her 
new friend, Mr. Evelyn. He was dressed 
differently to what he was when she saw him 
last, bat still in the most gentlemanly —. 
He stood before her with his deer-stalker hat 
uplifted, his face beaming with smiles, and 
looking very handsome. 





“Ah, Miss Morrison, are you pretenciog 
not to see me? Why do you wish to avoid me 
like this? Ihave been looking out for you ali 
day, and feel certain you avoid me?” he says, 
gazing with half sad, half smiling eyes in the 
fair, flashed face of the girl, who looks a little 
confused, though her large grey eyes return 
his gaze steadily. 

‘*T was aware there was somebody standing 
by the stile, but I was thinking so deeply that 
I did not notice who it was!” she answers, 
her confusion increasing under his level gaze. 

**And I have been strolling about all the 
morning in*the hope of meeting you. Mach 
good will afew days in the country do you if 
you stay indoors all the time !” 

**T have been to Muddlesboro’ this morning 
to do a little shopp'ng for my aunt,” she says 
with the shadow of her old smile. 

‘And now youare in a hurry back,” 

** Yes. My aunt will be anxious about me, 
as the neighbourhood is so strange to me,” 
she replies, eager to get away without being 
rade to him. 

‘* Have you made up your mind to stay at 
the Hollyhocks till after the fétes at Gray- 
friars?” 

** [have promised aunty to stay until afier 
the tenants’ ball, bat we don't know exactly 


which day it is going to be!” 
ee As early as possible after Lady Steyne's 


“Ihave written to London for permission 
to stay a few days longer. I don’t think 
Madam will refuse me.” 

* Then I may have my dance after all,”’ he 
says, with much tenderness in voice and 
manner. 

“You may,” she answers, and laughed a 
5 leased that ing t 

“Tam v at you are going to 
stay, as I yp Fn leave Grayfriars until she 
festivities are over. They will commence with 
Lady Steyne’s bull, to which all the local 
gentry are invited. Instead of a ball, the 
tenantry shall have a dinner served in the 
marquees, several of which are being erected in 
the grounds. The dinner will be followed by 
@ dance on the front lawn in the evening. Tue 
lawn will be illamined with coloured lamps; 
there will be ;several brass bands and a dis- 
play of fireworks at night. As I am over- 
looking the arrangements for Lord Séeyne, I 
am convinced, from the preparations that are 
going on, that the people will havea very 
pleasant time of it.” 

On hearing him mention Lord Steyne’s 
name in that familiar way, the girle’s big grey 
eyes Opened very wide, and loo up in his 
face witha doubtful, frightened expression. 

“Is Lord Steyne your friend, Mr. Evelyn?” 

‘I think he is,”’ he answers, laughing gaily, 
an amased look in his fine brown eyes, Bat 
there ia no answering smile in the wide grey 
ones that look at him so steadily. 

“‘ Why so grave, little one? Isit so heinous 
an offence to be a friend of Lord Steyne?” 

* On, no! Bat it may be a very grave error 
for a London work-girl to compromise her- 
self with Lord Steyne’s friend.” 

“Then Lord Steyne himself would not get 
mach encoaragement from you, Miss Morri- 
son?” 

“No, he would not,” she laughs. . 

“ You are cautious of compromising your- 
self?’ 

“Tam. Girls like me can have no ideas in 
common with lords, or the friends of lords. 
If their vanity should lead them into such a 
mistake their reputation must suffer. I hope 
you will excuse my harry, Mr. Evelyn, my 
aunt will be anxious. I must go.” 

“ Piease stay with mea little longer, Misa 
Morrison. If you will stand back here by the 
turnstile oat of the sun I have two questions 
to ask you, to which I hope you will give 
candid answers?” 

“If it lies in my power I will.” 

‘‘ Let me explain, first of all, that Iam not 
a favourite with your sex, Miss Morrison, 
and I ama mere novice in the art of love- 
making. Your instinct must have told you 
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this the first day we met. A woman's instincts 
go keen in offaires du cour.’ , 

ne What a lows My. Evelyn! And what io 
the world is it leading to?” she says, in a sur- 
prised tone, as she suffered him to lead her 
from the road side to the turnstile that is 
shaded by the outstretched branches of a huge 
beech tree. : 

‘*My words, my dear girl, are the preface 
cf an oft-told tale, or an old, old story, that 
can be to!d in three words—I love you!” 


(To be continued.) 





——— 


GERDA’S SACRIFICE. 


—0'— 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Never in his whole life had Arthur Milton 
felt more perplexed than when he stood in Hal 
Bradley's sick room, with the key to the 
mystery of the latter’s trouble in his hand. 

He had tried to reason himself out of his 
belief that the disguised fruit-seller was Lady 
Castleton. 

He had argued the Countess could have no 
motive for euch a crime as poisoning. 

Alas! alas! the motive was clear enough 
now. Harold’s life endangered her prosperity, 
her honours—ay, and her reputation. If once 
he discovered her, he could prove her guilty of 
bigamy, and have her punished by law. 

“The woman must be a fiend!” decided 
the young author, ‘a fiend incarnate, or how 
could she plot the marder of her husband, of 
the father of her child? Poor Bradley is well 
rid of her, if he would only think so!” 

Bat this last reflection brought back his 
difficulty. Should he tell the invalid the 
truth, that the wife he mourned as dead was 
faithless, and seeking to destroy him; or 
should he let Mr. Bradley still grieve for his 
Kathleen, and still regard her as the loveliest 
and traest of women? 

A month before Arthur would have taken 
the first course, now he hesitated. 

By his own affection fer Antoinette Borione 
he knew just a little what the blow of learning 
his wife's treachery would be to Hal. He 
could not bring himeelf to inflict it. 

“No,” he thought, sorrowfaully ; ‘he is in 
no state for such an awful revelation. At 
least, let him get well and strong first. Be- 
sides, on the whole, I don't see any use in 
telling him; his path and Lady Castleton’s 
will lie pretty far apart in the fature. Bet- 
ter for him, poor fellow, to be constant to the 
ideas he has formed of his wife than learn to 
know her in her true colours! ” 

In reality these thoughts flashed through 
his brain very quickly, long as it has taken to 
describe his feelings. His irresolution lasted 
only five minutes. 

In a very short time he was back again at 
his _— bedside, with the locket in his 
hand. 

Harry took it from him with a faint smile, 
as one who regains a treasure, 

“Is it not a lovely face?” 

‘‘ Beantifal !’’ 

“And this portrait did not do her justice. 
Kathleen's was the most perfect beauty I ever 
saw! My little Blanche is a pretty child, but 
she will never have a tenth of her mother's 
charms!” 

Mr. Milton hoped she might never develop 
a tenth of her mother’s cunning. He could 
not say 80, but in his heart he thought the less 
Blanche Bradley resembled Lady Castleton 
the better for herself and all who loved her. 

It came on him with a pang that this dis- 
covery of the identity of the Countess and 
Mr. Bradley increased his difficulties as 
Bradley's sick-nurse. 

He bad borne with the invalid’s morbid 
grief and constant laments for his wife; but, 
now he knew the wife's true character, he 
doubted himeelf. 

He feared, if he continued Harold's chief 








companion, some day his self-control would 
fail, and, weary of the theme of Kathleen’s 
perfection, he would denounce her as she 
was, 

So he caught at the mention of the child, 
and asked where she was, and who had charge 
of her. Persuading the invalid that it would 
be pleasant to see hia aunt, he obtained Miss 
Morton's address, and despatched the telegram 
which caused s0 much commotion at Ivy 
Cottage. 

“I could not help it,” he said, half apolo- 
getically, when he told Madame Borione what 
he had done. ‘I was sure some of his own 
peop'e cught to be here, but I never heard him 
speak of any relations till this morning.”’ 

“It is the best possible arrangement for 
him,” said the gentle widow. ‘Bat, my cear 
Arthur, what on earth are we to do with arich 
English lady? She will bring a maid and a 
footman, perhaps a poodle and a parrot! 
Where can I put them?” 

This difficulty had never occurred to 
Milton. 

**Couldn’t they have my room ?”’ 

‘It is hardly nine feet square, and I don’t 
think an English lady, coming straight from 
a luxurious home, would condescend to it. I 
am very sorry to seem inhospitable, but 
really I think there is nothing for it but the 
hotel.” 

“The very thing. Ill goand take rooms 
for them at once; it is much the best plan. 
Why should the Maisonnette Rouge be con- 
verted into a hospital ?,”” 

He was rich himeelf, and he knew Mies 
Morton was wealthy, so he chose a very com- 
fortable suite of rooms; then specially 
commending the coming guest to the hostess’ 
care, he went back to Madame Borione’s, and 
after a brief, restless night he sallied forth in 
the early morning to meet the relations of 
the man whom his devotion had, humanly 
ae brought back from the jaws of 

eath, 

A tall, angular lady, dressed in velvet and 
silk half hidden in a valuable far cloak, a 
handsome, thoughtfal-looking man, a page- 
boy and a maid leading a pretty fairy-looking. 
child, these were the expected gaests. 

Arthur looked at the little girl, and heaved 
a sigh of relief as he noticed how very faint 
was the resemblance to her mother. 

** Miss Morton,”’ and he bowed, “you will 
allow me to iatroduce myself as Arthur 
Milton, a friend and fellow-traveller of your 
nephew.” 

Miss Morton sniffed. It was an ugly little 
taick she had when displeased, surprised, or 
put ont, and she was all three just now. 

‘“‘ Why, you're a mere boy!” she said, more 
frankly than politely. I never had any faith 
in young doctors! I thought at least the 
poor lad had a respectable physician to see to 
him. Why, Allen Douglas here must be a 

ood ten years older than you, and a clever 
lad too; but I'd never trust him with anyone 
who was dangerously ill!’ 

Douglas and Milton exchanged glances and 
smiled ; they really could not help it. 

“I rather doubt this gentleman being ton 
years my senior,” said Arthar, pleasantly ; 
“ bat I really don’t see that my age affects your 
nephew's recovery, Miss Morton, bat I have 
no objection to telling you I was four-and- 
twenty last month.” 

** You don't look it.” 

‘I am sorry I can’t show you my baptismal 
register; bat I don’t carry it with me on my 
travels, so I fear I can't convince you. How- 
ever, Iam not a doctor, and have not attempted 
to prescribe for Mr. Bradley. His medical 
adviser is a gentleman of mature age, over 
seventy, I shoald say.” 

‘* Much too old.” 

“You are difficult to please ia the matter 
of age, madam. I can only assure you he 
has the reputation of being the cleverest 
doctor in this town.” 

“Is he English?” 

‘‘ French unfortunately.” 

“I hate Frenchmen, nasty frog-eating 





monsters! I shall not leave my nephew 
until be is better; but I expect I shall be half- 
starved, I have brought a box of tioned 
meats with me, but when they are gone I 
don’t know what I shall do, forI can't and 
won't eat frogs."’ 

Both the gentlemen were choking with 
laughter. For an educated lady Miss Mor- 
ton’s ideas of foreign parts were peculiar ; 
but then her experience was bounded by her 
own country—this was the first time she had 
ever left its shores, 

“TI assure you, madam,” said Milton, 
kindly, “ you will be put to no such straits. As 
a matter of fact, I have been here over a month, 
and never seen a dish of frogs on the table 
yet. A great proportion of the people here 
are English, and you will enjoy very much 
the same fare as at home!” 

** And where is Hal?” 

“Not at the hotel! When we reached 
Calais he was so alarmingly ill, that none of 
the hotel keepers-would take himin. The 
shrank from the idea of his dyiag in their 
house.” 

* Ugh |” said Miss Morton, with an extra 
Joud sniff, “a pretty cold-blooded cet of 
roffians !” 

‘* Hardly that!” said Douglas, speaking for 
the first time. ‘' You forget how people 
shrink from entering a house when there hus 
been # death. These people get their living 
by receiviog visitors, and one coald hardly ex- 
pec} them to sacrifice their own interests for a 
stranger.” 

**Yon'd make excuse for Sutan himself, 
Allen. Youhave such a ridiculous habis of 
making the best of people.” 

‘* I find it pleasanter.”’ 

‘* Well,' where is my nephew? Perhaps, 
Mr. Milton, you'll be good enough to tell me 
that. As you think all the hotels justified in 
refusing to take him in, I suppose yon’ve made 
& gipsy encampment somewhere, and I shall 
find my poor boy lying on the damp ground 
somewhere under an old umbrella or railway- 
arch, if there are any railway-arches in this 
outlandish part of the world.” 

Throughout this tirade Miss Morton had 
stood stock-still, brandishing a bright green 
umbrella. Douglas was at her elbow, the 
maid, the page, and little Blanche behind. 
The strangely-assorted gcoup begin to attract 
a great deal of attention. Miss Morton spoke 
in English, of course ; but from her gesticula- 
tion, and her occasionally waviog of the green 
umbrella, it was easy to see she was greatly 
excited, and the general opinion of the 
lookers-on was that the old lady had had es- 
caped from some lunatic asylum. Quite a 
little crowd had gathered, aud one rather 
officious peasant had volunteered to Mr. 
Milton to go for the ‘‘ gendarmes.” 

The pocition was becoming difficult when 
little Blanche unconsciously created a diver- 
sion by pulling her aunt's cress, and exclaimn- 
ing plaintively,— 

‘** I’m so hungry, Auntie !”’ 

The words awoke an echo in Miss Morton's 
own breast. Dr, Douglas could have endorsed 
them cordially, while the maid and the boy 
could have added their testimony with great 
goodwill; in fact, the whole party had noo 
breakfasted, nor had any food for several 
hours. Milton saw the opportanity, and 
seized it. 

“I took the liberty of ordering refresh- 
ments, thinking you might be glad of them,”’ 
he observed, courteously, to Miss Morton. “If 
you will accompany me to the hotel you will 
find everything ready. Your luggage will fol- 
low as soon as it has been examined.” 

The bait succeeded. Ten minutes more and 
Miss Morton was pouring out coffcve, with 
Arthur Milton on her right hand and Ds. 
Douglas on her left. Delicate French rolls, 
fresh country batter, new laid eggs, and cold 
ham formed a very agreeable repast, and in 
partaking of is Miss Morton thawed, and even 
observed that perhaps France was not sucha 
bad place after all wnen one got used to it.” 

‘Bat poor Hal!” she said, sadly, as she 
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drank her last oup of coffee. and buttered her 
final fragment of roll. ‘ It seems so dreadfal 
heshould be out in the fields. This seems a 
very respectable hotel; don’t you think the 


iandiady would take him in if we offered’ 


liberal payment? I am not & poor woman, 
Mr. Milton, and I assure you I should grudge 
nothing in reason.” 

“My dear Miss Morton, I do not doubt 
that this or any other hotel would be but too 
happy to receive him now that he is so far on 
his road to recovery, only I think he is far 
better off where he is.” 

“ Ina gipsy tent ?” 

* Batheis notina gipsy tent!” ~- 

* I'm sure you said 20?” 

“T think not !”’ 

“You did. Didn't he, Allen ?” 

Dr. Douglas smiled. 

“I think the idea was your own, Miss 
Morton, and Mr. Milton was too anxious to 
get you to these comfortable rooms to keep 
you standing in the street while he corrected 
your mistake.” 

“You are perfectly right!” answered 
Arthur. “ A fellew-countrywoman of our own, 
when ehe heard of Mr. Bradley’s plight, most 
generously offered to receive him into her 
house.” 

“ She must be a good woman?” 

“She is. I think to her kindness your 
nephew owes his life; for a month past 
Maisonette Hor & has literally been turned 
into a kind of cottage-hospital, Madame 
Borione's only regret is that the very limited 
accommodation of the house prevents her 
receiving you as her guests.” 

“TI thought you said she was English ?” 

** Certainly.” 

‘* But you called her Madame.” 

‘« She is the widow of a French officer.” 

“T hate widows !”’ 

Arthur thought the spinster very trying. 

“I do not think you will hate Madame 
Borione. I should say no one could.” 

Mise Morton sniffed. 

‘Perhaps you have fallen a victim to her 
attractions, and intend to marry her, young 
man?” 

Milton laughed, 

** Not precisely ; but I may as well tell you 
I am engaged to her danghter.” 

Miss Morton looked relieved. 

‘‘Oh! I don’t mind if she’s a decent middle- 
aged widow. It's those chits of girls who 
wear a bit of tarletan on their heads the size 
of half-a-crown, and call it a widow's’ cap, 
and play with their wedding-ring as they talk 
about their‘ dear departed’ that I object to. 
I honour widows that are widows indeed.” 

“Then I am sure you will honour Madame 
Borione.” 

‘‘ What's the matter with my nephew. You 
haven’s told me that yet?” 

“ He has has had a sharp attack of brain- 
fever.’ 

“ And no wonder. I could have foretold it 
would come to that. I’m sure the way he has 
rushed about ever since he came from Africa 
is enough to kill two men, let alone one !” 

Dr. Douglas looked interested. 

“Tt is easy to see Mr. Bradley’s loss has 
andermined his health. I thought the last 
time I saw him that, nnless some great change 
occurred speedily, he would not be long after 
his wife.” 

“Did you know her?” asked the author, 2 
little abruptly. 

“‘T never saw her,” replied Allen. 

** And no loss either,” snapped Miss Morton. 
“ Bhe was jast a slip of a girl, with a mass of 
fair hair, and a pink and white complexion ; 
not that I ever saw her, but I’ve heard Hal 
rave ever her often enough.”’ 

‘‘His seems to have been an overweening 
love.” 

“ Just that!” said the spinster, sharply. 
‘*IT don’t believe he ever looked at another 
woman in his life. You see, they were boy 
and girl together, and his love grew with his 
grow until at last it was just a part of him- 
8e: . 








It came over one of her listeners with a 
sort of pang how very little of this sort of 
love the world contained, and how it was 
almost invariably poured out upon women 
unworthy of it; or else on a good true heart 
powerless to return it, because they had 
already given themselves away. 

Allen Douglas was not a superstitions man. 
Hitherto he had felt pretty hopefel of win- 
ping Mary March; but, somehow, as he lia- 
tened to Miss Morton describing Harry Brad- 
ley’s love, it dawned upon him that great love 
ockiieas meets requital ; and albeit, instead of 
having been boy and girl together, he and 
Mary had known each other only a few brief 
months, yet no other name befitted his feel- 
ings for her than this—a great love. 

But the cosy breakfast was over, and Miss 
Morton, attended by the two gentlemen, set 
off for the Maisonette Rouge, a little anxious 
and uncertain as tv how she should find her 
nephew. 

“You see,” she told Mr. Milton, gravely, 
“‘he and that baby Blanche are all I have. 
am getting an old woman now, and I lock to 
Hal to close my eyes.” 

*'T have every hope Mr. Bradley will sooa 
be restored to health. Perhaps you would 
like Dr. Douglas to see Monsieur Jordan? To 
a confrére he would doubtless speak fally.”’ 

“T have jast thres hours before the steamer 
starts,” broke in Allen, pleasantly. ‘I shail 
be most happy to devote them to your service, 
Miss Morton.” 

“You are never going back to-day?’’ said 
Milton, inquiringly. ‘‘ Why, you'll be tired 
out.” 
‘*‘ Necessity has no law. I could only leave 
my patients four-and-twenty hours, but it 
will bea relicf to me to know that Miss Mor- 
ton is with friends, and fairly reconciled to 
Calais.” 

“You must go and see Mary,” said the 
spinster, affably. ‘* Call directly you get back, 
and tell her everything, poor girl. She will be 
dull enough alone at Ivy Lodge. I almost 
wish I had brought her with me. But go to 
Monsieur Jordan's now, Ailen, if your time is 
really so short. You have none to lose.” 

‘I did not know Mr. Bradiey had a sister,”’ 
said Arthur, when he was left Miss Morton's 
sole companion. 

“‘ Neither has he.” 

‘‘I beg your pardon, I thought the young 
lady you spoke of as——”’ 

“« Mary.” interrupted Miss Morton. ‘‘ Mary 
March ? She is neither kith nor kin to us. Did 
Harry never tell you about her? He saved 
her life, you know; he found her almost 
starving, going to end her miserable days 
with a dose of poison. Fancy, Milton, in 
the richest city in the world, a young girl, fair 
and gently-born, so utterly friendless she 
could see no refuge from her troubles but 
death.” 

‘*T am sure she is not friendless now.” 

**Oh! no; buried as he seems in his own 
grief Hal has a kind heart. Miss March 
lives with us now, half as companion to me, 
half as governess to Blanche. [like her dearly, 
bat-——” 

Arthur smiled. : 

‘* What is the drawback ?”’ 

‘*I want her to marry Dr. Douglas.” _.. 

‘‘T should say he was not averse to the ar- 
rangement by the eagerness he showed at the 
mention of her name.” 

‘* Averse to it! He worships the ground she 
walks on.” 

“ And she?” 

“Girls are very troublesome now a days, 
Mr. Milton. Would you believe it, that absurd 
child doesn’t care for him, declares she likes 
him only as afriend. It makes me positively 
wretched.” 

‘* Bat as you are so fond of her you are the 
gainer by her want of taste ?” 

‘“«T can see as far into a stone wall as most 
people,” said Miss Morton, tartly. ‘* Of course, 
the unfortunate child has taken a fancy to 


on & block of marble. Hal will never marry 
again.’ 

‘Tam sure he will not,” returned the young 
man, thinking of the seoret he: was keeping, 
and which in itself forbade Mr, Bradley ever 
to think of a second wife. 

Miss Morton sighed. 

‘‘T left her at home; I couldn’t bring her 
here, you know. If I can only keep Hal away 
and let Mary see a great deal of Dr. Donglas 
she must come round.” 

‘‘T hope she may, Miss Morton. Here we 
are, at Maisonette Rouge. The young lady 
standing on the steps is Mademoiselle Borione, 
my future wife!” : 

He felt very proud of his little love that 
fair April morning. Antoinette wore a plain 
black dress fitting to every curve of her 
graceful figure; her soft hair was coiled low on 
her neck, while a few fair curls strayed on her 
forehead ; two creamy rosebuds nestled among 
the folds of lace at her throas, 

It would have bsen hard to find a sweeter, 
more winsome maiden of seventeen than this 
| Antoinette, with the clear complexion and 
| bright eyes she had inherited from her 

English mother, and the nameléss air of 
| foreign grace which had surely come to her 


+ from the'dead father who slept nw peaam 
in the little cemetery behind the hills, . 

‘* My mother will boa charmed to see you, 
Madame!”’ she said, courteously, to Miss Mor- 
| ton. ‘She is even now with the poor gentle- 
; man, preparing him for your coming.” 
| A little foreign idiom mingled with her 
| Fpeech, though her English was very pure, and 
, qaite untinged by accent. 

Miss Morton, to use her own phrate, ‘‘took” 
| to Antoinette at once. Had she not already 
! heard of the girl's engagement I am quite 
sure she would have begun matchmaking on 
her behalf before she had been three days at 
Calais. 

“Why, the young lady speaks English!" 
she observed to Arthur, as composedly as 
, though the girl in question had been born deaf. 

“To be sure,” said Toinette, simply. “I 
am half an Englishwoman, you know! My 
mother came from England.” 

‘** And so does your lover!” put in Arthur, 
miechievously. 

And then there was no time for more. 
Madame Borione, in her soft non-rustling 
black gown, had come to welcome her guest, 
and conduct her to her nephew’s bedside. 

“My dear boy, you look like death!” was 
the aunt's cheerful greeting. 

Madame Borione smiled—she really could 
not help it—at the tactlessness displayed by 
the old lady. 

‘‘Had you seen him a month, nay, even a 
fortnight ago, Miss Morton, you would think 
him marvellously better. I confess now that 
when they brought him kere I had little hope 
he would ever leave the house alive!" 

*‘And you have saved his life. How very, 
very good of you!” 

*“‘T have done but little. Mr. Milton has 
been a most devoted nurse; but 1 must not 
praise him, since you have doubtless heard he 
is to be my son-in-law.” 

‘He seems a nice young man.” 

Harry smiled faintly. 

‘* He has been the truest friend I ever had. 
I never saw him till a few hours before my 
illness began, and he has nursed me as though 
I had been his own brother.” 

Mies Morton began to think of some fitting 
reward—a handsome cheque, perhaps, deli- 
cately conveyed. This idea gave tise to her 
next speech. ’ 

**And you have kept him here a month ? 
Why, that may have injured his propects for 
life! There are few situations that would not 
be endangered by such’ an absence!” 

“Oh, Milton is not in @ situation!” 

“And he is engaged to your daughter?” 
turning to Madame Borione. “ Why, poor 
child, her hair may be grey before he is in & 
position to marry her!” 

This speech drew the first laugh from Harry 











Hal; she might as well have'set her affections | that she had heard since his great sorrow. 
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« Aunt Connie, what awfal mistakes you do 
make, to be sure!” . , 
« Not at all, my dear, Iam quite sure this 
good lady will agree with me that if Mr. Mil- 
ton is out of oamasee:” it is a very sorry 
roepect for her daughter.’ 
: Madame Borione was sttuggling with her 
laughter behind the curtains,eo Hal set him- 
self” to enligliten his aunt praiseworthy 
g . 
ar ses Arthur Milton could never be in 
what you call @ situation, aumt. He is an 


wel don't o of authors! '” said the 


spinster, , ‘ They never eatn exough 
to live in 

“ Milion doubles his income most years by 
means-of his pen.” " 

“ Perha inoome is fifty potinds. Even 
granting he doubled it, his prospects would 


not be mitch to‘Poast of.” 


“ But it happen his inoomte isa thousand!” |. 


Mies Milton started. 

“That boy tagke a thouemd.«.yeur by his 
pen? Ié¢ soundlike coinitig:naoney |” 

“ Bid’s a very dlever fellows” 

‘“ T wonder Kis head's no#*urned. A thou- 
sand ® year! Why, many men ite 
position don’t make half thaef* 

wae 
is a moat re pro ¥ 

“J wish you hadu’t told tie,” said Miss 
Morton, with a sigh. “I shall never feel 
comfortable with him again.” 

“OH! yes; - 


you will, 
“No, I shallnot. I shall 
him to put-meinto one of hits j. etd, at 
my time of lifé, if be very hard!” 





“Ob! that's popular delusion,” said Hal, 
c . Authors never do show up. 
their friends. You may feel quite safe, Auns | 
Cen.” 

He spoke conclusively. Perhaps he honestly | 
believed what he said. Bat, if so, he reckoned 
without his hoss; for, as a fact, Miss Morton’s © 
sniff, together with several of her moat | 
cherished: peculiarities, appeared in one of 
Milton’s taies before the year was ont; but 
he did not send. a presentation copy, and she © 
never wasted her money ia light literature, co | 
perhaps to this day she is ignorant of the in. , 
dignity sho has suffered, 

Allen Donglas fallowed his old friend to the , 
Maisonette Rouge in less thanan hour. He | 
had eeen Monsieur Jordan, and was able to | 
assure Aunt Con that she might be quite easy | 
about Hal. Provided his brain was kept free | 
from excitement, and he did not overtask his | 
strength, in thres months’ time he would be | 
as well as ever. 

Monsieur Jordan was strongly against his | 
returning to England. Ho was evidently-very | 
glad Mr. Bradley’s family’ had joined him, | 
and advised they should spend the summer in 
some pleasant foreign health-resort, if 
possible, one which the invatid had never 
visited before, Perfeot rest and entixe change 
of scene were the two great essentials. 

‘' Bo I foresee it will be many a week bsfore 
I welcome you home to Ivy Lodge,” concluded 
Dr. Douglas, with jast a suspicion of diesp- 
pointment in his. voice. ‘ I suppose Miss 
March will join you heré at onos? ”’ 

“ [think not,” said Aunt Con, decidedly. 
‘* T depend ion Mary for seeing to things at 
home, I haven't quite made up my mind, 
bat.I will write to her in a week or so. Now, 
the question is, where shall we go?” 

‘‘ To Italy,” suggested Dr, Douglas. 

Miss Morton groaned. 

‘** But I hate even the taste of onions, and 
in Italy people live on garlic, which is much 
stronger. Besides, there are nothing but con- 
vents and pictures in Italy.” 

Her two advisers tried to amend her ideas 
of Italy, which were about as correct as her 
ideas of Framce. Finally it was reselved that 
Mr. Bradley ghould remain at Calais until 
after his friend's.wedding, as he had promised 
to give away the bride. Directly after that 
happy: ceremony there would be a grand dis. 





persal of the inmates of Maisonette Rouge: 


The bride and bridegroom would go to Paris, 
Madame Borione to prepare for her children’s 
homs-coming; while Mr. Bradley, Miss 
Morton, and suite, as the papers would have 
phrased it, were to set out for Rome, where 
they proposed to spend the early summer ; 
andit wasto bs hopedon theirretarn that Aunt 
Con’s prejudices against Italy and its inhabi- 
tants would have disappeared az completely 
as was already thé case with those she had 
cherished against France and the French. 
The only flaw im these arrangements per- 
ceptible to Miss Morton w&# the lonelicess 
and solitude she must inflidt On Mary March. 
‘The kind-hearted old spitister was really 
fond of the orplan girl, Sie hed déne her 
best to minke her happy, had found her an 
excellent\‘husband, and would have taltett’ care 
she did not go to Him empty-handed; brut 
PF intestered 


Harry’s illness i with her matoh- 
mig for Mary. 

When her nephew's health required her to 
yvOam over Italy at his side, how could she 

ly be at home, the presiding genius of 
4 Douglas’ courtship? That courtship must 
@ltiost, perforce, come to a standstill, for the 
young doctor could not possibly visit at Ivy 
Lis@ge while Miss March was without a 


ne. 
In the long run this would, perhaps, tell in 
his favour, for threo onthe of dreary solitude 


pie show Mary whats good thing it would. 

etedines homie of herowii, and a devoted 
Perh a aiowatistaery a ¢ the girl 

irl w 

little, pa sont be weil for her to i the 

drwwhbacks of Baill, ell eid atid 

d6ne; Miss Morton wo to Ttaty. 


gorie 
with a much lighter heart could she only Havé 
lets ae ter the fiancée of Allen Douglas. 

To matters worte Harry showed bim- 


| self provokingly blind to the proprieties cf life, 


He told his aunt point-blank that Mary could 
not be left alone at Keston for three months; 
she had much better accompany them to Italy. 
She would be a charming companion for his 
aunt and Blanche; while, poor girl,|if she ever 
had to earn her living by teaching, a know- 
ledge of the Italian language acquired at 
Rome would be of unspeakable service to her. 

Poor Miss Morton was at her wits’ end. 


; She was tod womanly to betray her belief 


that Mary loved her nephew, and no excuse 
but the true one seemed to occur to her. 

At last she desired Dr. Douglas to assure 
Mary she would write fully as soon as possible, 
and, in the meantime, she was to act as mis- 
tress of Ivy Lodge, and make herself as happy 
as possible under the circumstances. 

Man proposes—you know the old adage, 
reader | 

When Allen Douglas reached Dover it was 
to be met on the Admiralty Pier by a mes- 
senger, announciag his father’s dangerous ill- 


ness. 

He telegraphed to the friend then looking 
after his patients, and hurried off to Folke- 
stone, without even a flying visit to Keston. 
Miss Morton's letter to Mary he posted, with 
a brief explanation of the cirenmstances 
a prevented his placing it himself in her 

ands. 

When Mary got that letter, whatever hesita- 
tion she had felt at leaving Ivy Lodge in Miss 
Morton's absence was at an end ; for the poor 
lady, in her perplexity and uncertainty, had 
contrived, without in the least intending it, 
to convey the impression that Mary was just 
now rather an incubus to her. 

The letter was kindness itself, but she had 
not been able to hide the fact that she was 
equally averse to Mary joining her, or remain- 
ing at Ivy Lodgealone, 

She had not been able to refrain froma hint 
of how much easier hermind would have been 
had her dear girl been “more: sensible. In 
short, Mary's idea on reading the letter was, 
her leaving Miss Morton's protection would be 
a real relief to that lady herself. 

Miss Morton had started'for Calais on Mon- 
day ; it was Wednesday when Mary received 
her letter. Another twenty-four hours, and 
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she migh{ hope for a reply from Mra. Lesiér’s 
aunt. 

‘“Auything would be better than staying 
here,” thought the poor girl, whose sensitive 
mind ehrank from being a barden on the 
friends to whom she alrekiy owed so much. 
‘* Misa Morton is very kind, but I cannot feel 
at ease with her while she is under this dread- 
fal delusion; and she speaks 8) rashly some- 
times that I should always be in. dread of her 
telling her au8picions to Mr. Bradley. Nay, 
I fear she Hts already done so; and then there 
is Dr. Douglas. Oh! yes, the sooner I am 
away frota here the better. Bat I shail bo 
sorry to go; I have had such a quiet, peaceful 
time here, I feel like a poor rudderless ship 
that has been atichored in a beautifal bay for 
a brief rest to refit an@ prepare for a@fiother 
voyage. 

Another voyige! Oh! whore willit leave 
me, WHat will its end be? Sometiaies I am 
tempted to wish Mfr. Bradley had comé-to me 
just teh minutes later. Bat I know this is 
cowarély. 1 took up this burden of loneliness 
of my own froe-will; I made my sacrifice of 
my Own accord, just for love's dear sake, and I 
must not repent of it so soon. Sosoon, for it 
is s00h, counting by weeks and monflis; only to 
meit eeéimt an eternity. 

“Six midrithe ago how little I suspected the 
storm that wea to break over my life; six 
Mente ago I did not even suapedt the firet 
bléw, ty dear mother's death, and sow I seem 
to 2g ived a life time since I bad her fare- 
well.” 

The day soethed a very long on@ to Mary 
Marth. Slice féis like a persofi on thé brink of 
# p¥ecipice; she know not what wad coming, 


Y only she seemed to guess by intuifién that 


another chatige in her chequeréd like was at 
hand. 

She was quite sure, for her owa pari, thas 
she would acceps any situation Mrs. Leslie 
might be able to obiain for her rather than 
remain dependent on Miss Morton. As to the 
hundred a year so thoughtfally provided for 
her uss by Harry Bradley before he lefs 
England, she coald not have touched it. 

From the moment the idea that anyone 
could misunderstand her regard for him had 
been suggested to her, she shrank from increas- 
ing the great burden oi gratitude she already 
owed him, 

Mis. Leslie, then, was her only hope, but she 
had great confidence in the pretty, energetic 
little woman, who sesmed to have a corner in 
her heart fur so many people’s sorrowe; above 
all, Mary hoped she might bs received by Mrs. 
Leslie’sannt, Anyone related to her must have 
some kindly qualities, and it would not seem 
quite so like being thrust outonce more among 
Btrangers. 

The next day Mary tried to persuade herself 
it was useless to expect Mrs. Leslie before 
lunch, and brought down a ponderous roll of 
calico which she ha promised to cut ont for 
some of Miss Morton's pensioners; bat she had 
barely begun the measuring and counting need- 
fal to make the material prodace the largest 
amount of garments, when thers came a knock 
at the door, and a moment later the pretty 
housemaid; who officiated in the’page’s place 
daring his absence, aonounced Mrs. Leslie. 

She seemed to bring in with her something 
of the gladness and brightnesa of the-swees 
spring sunshine. She took Mary into her 
arms, and kissed her with a wonderful mother- 
liness, which sat quite naturally upon her in 
spite of her youth ; then she pushed the work- 
table and its many lengths of calico on one 
side, drew two low chairs up to the fire, made 
Mary take ons, and sested herself-in the other 
before she would answer a single question. 

“ Now, my dear, I won't keep you another 
moment in suspense, My aunt will be de- 
lighted to receive you on ove condition,” 

Mary looked up with an April face. 

‘* Oh, do tell it mel"’ 

“T will; but you must promise not to be 
offended. Aunt Sasan is gevéing old now, so 
she has her fancies; besides, she bas never 
seen you. If she had; I am qnite sire she 
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—< think it needless to ask such a ques- 
ion !” 

“*You are keeping me in suspense,’’ said 
~— reproachfally. 

» “Ina word, Aunt Susan is delighted with 
all I have fold her, and she will conclude 
things at once if I can assure her you bave no 
relations in London who would be likely to 
visit you. I know'’—noticing Mary's vivid 
blush—“ it sounds hareh and unkind, bat her 
last companion had seven sisters residing 
within an omnibus fare, and I honestly believe 
poor Aunt Susan suffered a continual martyr- 
dom by the perpetual visits of those young 
ladies; they completely unsettled their sister.” 

Mary found her voice at last. 

‘** The only relation I have in the world is a 
cousin, who does not even know my name; 80 
I think I can conscientiously promise not to 
imitate my predecessor.” 

“Then you are not vexed at the restric- 
tion?” 

“No,” said Mary, simply, ‘I think it only 
fair. Had I been like that young lady, happy 
enough to have relations near, I would have 
asked your aunt to give me some specified 
time—one week in a year, or one day in a 
month—in which to see them; but I would 
never have intruded them on her.” 

“Tam go glad. Well, my dear, all else 
rests with you.” 

bs But I know nothing,” said Mary. ‘“‘ What 
will your aunt require?—where does she 
live?” 

“She lives in Mayfair. She wants some- 
one to read to her, and drive with her, to 
write her notes, and help to entertain her 
visitors. In aword, to take the place of her 
own daughter would have filled had she been 


A vision rose before her of a pleasant, silver- 
haired lady, residing in some suburban house, 
with a cook, housemaid, and perhaps a boy to 
attend to a little pony carriage. 

The Leslies, though of good birth, were not 
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rich, Perhaps this was why Mary never im- 
agined her future employer to be wealthy. 

** Indeed, I will do my best,” she said, 
earnestly, ‘Dear Mrs. Leslie, I do hope 
your aunt will like me!” 

‘* I expect she will like you better than any 
companion she has had since my unworthy 
self. Don’t look so surprised, child! I was 
my aunt’s companion from the time I left 
school until I married. I don’t think she has 
ever quite forgiven me.” 

** What, for marrying?” 

‘For marrying Charles. She is a most 
kind-hearted woman, but she can't understand 
life worth having without carriages, horses, 
and jewels.” 

** Then she is well off 2,” 

“ Well off! She is richer than I can tell 
you. The Duke left her all his private for- 
tune, and her jointure was handsome enough 
before that !"’ 

“ The Duke?” 

**Don’t you know my aunt’s name? Is it 
possible I have never mentioned it? She is 
the Duchess of Monkton.” 

Mary looked amazed. 

** You would never get on with a middle- 
class parvenu,” said Mrs. Leslie, pleasantly. 
“You are an aristocrat, to the manner born. 
Why, child, when you go driving with Mizs 
Morton you'll look the owner of the equipage, 
and she your humble dependent and chape- 
rone.”’ 

**T am very sorry.” 

‘* There is no need.” 

‘“*I must have seemed stuck-up and un- 

tefal,.”’ 

‘* Nota bit. You can’t help it, child. Tbat 
air is your birthright, and my aunt will ap- 
preciate it.” 

“Ts she very old?” 

“She is over sixty. A shrewd, clever 
woman of the world, very fond of society.” 

Mary grew nervous. 

* Tam sure she will never like me.” 
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‘‘ Nonsense! Now, dear, shall I help you 
to look through your wardrobe ? The Duchess 
hopes you will join her by Monday, so there is 
little time for preparations.” 

Bat when Mrs. Leslie inspected the pretty 
toilet Miss Morton had provided for her 
protegée she took courage. Except a few trifiss, 
such as gloves, laces, flowers, and ribbons, 
there was nothing wanting to saticfy even 
the exigéant taste of one brought up by the 
Duchess of Monkton. 

Mrs. Leslie devoted the next day to shop- 
ping on her friend's account, and wrote to her 
aunt that Miss March would be with her on 
Monday. 

“By the way, dear,” she said, with an 
attempt at indifference, ‘‘do you know Allen 
Douglas does not return from Folkestone till 
Tuesday? You will just miss seeing him.” 

Mary blushed crimson. 

“T will ask you to say good-bye to him for 
me. And, Mra. Leslie, will you do this one 
thing more for me? When I am gone will 
you post this letter to Miss Morton ?” 

Florence Leslie promised. 

** Have you told her?” 

**T have told her nothing, save that I have 
procured & situation as companion to a widow 


Three days later the girl whom Allen: 
Douglas loved set off to join the Dachess of 
Monkton at her residence in Mayfair. 


(To be continued.) 








Tuts is the way to measure life—not by the 
business success and the sovereigns in the till, 
but by taking full account of the good you 
have tees and by the advancengnt you have 
made in your spiritual life. A wise number- 
ing of your days brirgs God so much nearer 
to you. The time is sbort. The tale isabout 
told. See to it that it is well told. 
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THE EARL’S WIDOW. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tue midday sun was doing his best to pierce 
tie thick leafage of the giant trees that 
stretched their branches over a limpid stream, 
meandering along, like a silver ribbon, through 
one of the prettiest parts of Derbyshire. It 
bubbled in miniature waterfalle over rocks 
covered with emerald mosses, dashed its 
bright spray on the young ferns, leaving 
glistening dew-drops on the tender fronds, 
and went on gaily and merrily, reflecting in 
its sunlit ripples and sparkling ws the 
light, fleecy clouds that drifted overhead 
across the deep blue of the sky. 

On its banks, leaning against the trank of a 
giant oak, sat a young girl. Her hat, fall of 
wild blooms lay on the ground beside her, and 
her arms crossed above her head pillowed it, 
while her large eyes were fixed dreamily and 
wistfally on the rippling water. This was 
her favourite haunt. Day after day she 
sought it in preference to any other, and 
dreamed hours away in the beautifal solitude, 
when the sun shone and its beams threw a 
golden glamour around her, and the birds 
carrolled their love-songs, and the wooing 
winds went softly by, laden with the scents of 
i} . 
In the autamn and winter her visits were 
fewer and shorter, but when Springtime 
came—joyous Springtime—then she reve 
the sunshine, and the prospect of long glorious 
days that she could spend by the stream, 
with her books and flowers; and each May- 
day seemed brighter and fresher than the last, 
to her young ardent mind. There was a 
bewitching novelty in Spring to her, after the 
long, drear, dark, winter days. To note the 
fledging of the little birds, the springing of the 





young grasses, the gold of the buttercups 
appearing in the meadows, beside their paler 
brethren the primroses, the delicate tracery 
of green on the trees, to mark the honeysuckle 
leaves appearing on the hedgerows, and the 
es cowslips in the fields, was pure joy to 

er. 
For Violet Bishop was a lover of nature, 
and revelled in it, caring little for ¢he restraint 
and conveutionalitier of society of which, in 
truth, she knew little, and was quite content 
with the rustic village in which her parents 
resided. 

In this she differed greatly from her parents, 
or, at any rate, one of them, for her mother was 
of the world worldly—vain, shallow, ambitious, 
—and looked back with longing, aching eyes to 
that gay world of fashion which for a time 
she had adorned. ? 

But Mr. Bishop’s speculations on the Stock 
Exchange had been the reverse of successfal, 
and after a few years of brilliant display and 
lavish expenditure, he woke one morning to 
fiad himself a ruined man, with nothing 
saved from the wreck of his once promising 
fortunes but a couple of hun &-year, 
which he had secured to his wife by marriage 
settlement, and a pretty little cottage in 
Derbyshire, to which he had been in the habit 
of retiring for a week or two when press of 
business permitted it,and which proved a 
haven of peace to him in the troublous, stormy 
days that followed his failure, 

e was a philosopher, to a certain extent ; 
and though regretting, secretly, his horses 
and carriages, his clubs, his d friends, and 
countless luxuries, accepted his new life calmly, 
and with tolerable complaisance, ani did 
not echo his partner's anc complaints. 

Shecould not forget theadulation and hemage 
which her wealth and beauty combined had 
commanded, and pined openly for the good 
things she had lost ; fretting unceasingly, in 
such fashion that her good looks suffered, and 
she became shrivelled, d, and discon- 
tented-looking, though traces of her former 





loveliness still remained, in the soft, yellow 
locks framing her face ; in the large violet eyes, 
and regular features—features that were re- 
produced in her elder daughter, who was five 
years old at the time the crash came. 

Three years later another child was born—a 
little girl, who had her father’s dark hair, 
and soft brown eyes. Mrs. Bishop, however, 
favoured and petted her first-born, because ehe 
80 curiously resembled her in appearafice, 
though in temperament she was totally 
different, being more honourable, unselfish, and 
sweet-tempered than her mother; with more 
force of character, and a great capacity for 
enffering through the tenderness of her feelings 
for others, and her affectionateness. 

It was through this child that Mrs. Bishop 
hoped to regain something of her lost grandeur 
and happiness. Violet was very beautiful, 
and she thought that she might attract a 
wealthy suitor who would be liberal to parents, 
and not grudging as to settlements, thereby 
enabling them to at least pass the season in 
town, and revisit those haunts of fashion 
which the weak, vain woman loved. It is true 
her daughter’s temperament was a slight 
drawback to her plans, and threatened check- 
mate to her game. 

Still she relied on the great love she knew 
her child bore her to make all come right in 
the end ; and perhaps she did not reckon with- 
out her host, for who should know a daughter's 
nature if not a mother ? : 

Stoutly she had combated the girl's desire 
to do something to help their slender finances 
—to teach or copy, or play the part of 
amanuensis to some elderly man or woman. 
It was not ladylike. It would lower their 
social position. Heaven save the mark! Asa 
nursery governess—which was all she was 
qualified for, for her education had not been of 
the Girton type, and she was far from bein 
the atern blue-stocking, with brain cramme 
fall of Algebra, Latin, and Greek which people 
like no ys to have their hapless infants 
inetrusted by—she would get no more than 
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servant's wages, and hold a position about 
equal to that of a lady’s-maid, and, morever, 
be unable to rise to anything, and have no 
prospect before her but a lonely, desolate old 
age, and death in a garret or the workhouse. 

By this reasoning Mrs. Bishop had brought 
Violet to look withmistrust and reluctance on 
a governess’s life; bat she had also failed to 
instil into the girl’s pure mind that love of 
Mammon which she felt so strongly. 

Up to the presentit had iétmattered much, 
for men of any sort and desoriptiomswere few 
and far between at Sparr, while eligibles wore 
pee ee nil, She had one hops,and one 
only. 

About three miles distant from the village! 






lovely, so unutterably beautiful, that dress 
could neither enhance nor mar it, 

‘It was perfect; and perfect it looked as she 
sat under the shade of the giant oak, the sun- 
beams eo through the thick leafage here 
and there, and touching her hair to brighter 
radiance, while the shadows made the dark 
eyes look deeper and softer, as they gazed 
dreamily out over the rippling stream. 

She was so absorbed with her day-dreams, 
her castles in the air, her romantic fancies, 
which ran like a thread of gold th the 
warp and woof of hernarrow, uneventfal life, 
that she did not hear the light patter of little 
feet on the sward, and started violently when 
@eemml] hand Was laid on hers, and # small 


aid,— 





where they lived was Sparr Hall, one-of the 
residences of Lord Desbro, am dis- 
sipated peer, with whom the 
a slight acquaintance in- their 
acquaintance whivh she wat 
new ifshe bad the chance. 
bad“not been the 


the present, however, 
—— nthe ten they -had lived at S 
years they i parr 
Lord Desbro had not once visited his Derby- 
shire property, At first it bad been let to” 
rich shoddy manuficturer, who dispensed 
magnificent ho spitalities a of the 
county, and ignored sudli fry as the 
Bishops, to their burning indigwation and 
annoyance, and forthe last three years it had 
been empty ; its shuttered: windowsand 
grown drive showing that its owner did. not 
honour it with many visits, or take a very 
large amount of Interest in his big,ugly house, | 
or its lovely grounds and . | 

Rumour, however, esid this wasall to be 
altered now. The Harl wae and rhea: | 
matic, and the fashionable London physicians+ 
had advised a course of the Derbyshire waters; 
and the big white house was metaphorically , 
having its pinafore taken off, and its bands; 
and face washed, and receiving a general fur- 
bishing up—not before it wanted it. 

Mrs. Bishop watched these preparations | 
with eager eyes, and thongh ordinarily the 
most lazy and indolent of women, twice, | 
by a supreme effort, walked to the Hall, and! 
watched with her own eyes carts leaving! 
bundles there, and workmen busy hammering | 
and adjusting draperies, and maid-servants | 
cleaning and bustling about. 

It seemed to put new life into the languid | 
framo, to give an interest to existence which 
it hed lacked for many a day; and she talked | 











- * Violet you're to corte howe abionce. 


e.wants 7 i : 
6, ing?’’ responded. the ycung 
, tarting a lopkof. deep and ten affec« 
on the child,.whomishe loved better than 
anyone else on earth). with an intensity and 
devotion that wad astonishing. ‘“ What does 
she want me for?” 

“To twy’on some new fwocks,” declared 
= Pichi. year old, who had a difficulty with 

: 


« Newfrooks!” echoed Violet in saxpriss: 
"Why, I bad two last-week!"’ 

‘ Yes, and there are two more now being. 
cutout,and I know what it’s for!" said Poppy, 


- | nodding Aer dark head wise 


ly. 
“Doryoa? I don't,” and the eldée-sister 


tarned a bewildered glance on the y 
“Yes; they mean to maw » Vil” 
“Oh, Poppy! Don’t be {” ex. 


claimed the girl, quickly, with a laugh; buat 
the laugh was uneasy and-strained, and the 
bright colour flashed uncertainly in her cheek. 





** I’m not ridiculous,” returned Poppy, with | 
& great show of dignity, ‘‘ I heard father say, | 


the other day, that the best thing to happen | 


for us would be your mawwying & wich man, 
and now there's one here you know!” 

“ What do you mean?” cried her sister, in 
affcight, 

‘Lord Desbwoawwived at the Hall to-day, 
and dad means to call on him to-mowwow and 
ask him to dinner.” 

“ But—but——"’ stammered Violet, ag- 
tounded and confounded by this intelligence. 
** How can father ask him?” 

‘* Why, wive his tongue!” replied practical 
Poppy. - 


* I don’t mean that. How can father ask 


long and earnestly to her husband, laying 9 nobleman to dine in a little place like ours— 
down her plans, and instracting him how to! @ man who is acconstomed to men-servants 
act, and what to do; and he in bia turn oaught | and grand things ? What would he think of 


some of her ardour, and, being inflamed by it, ' 
promised to do. hia best to get this big fly to} 
walk into their parlour and see his beautifal | 
child. 

Neither of them thought of his age, of his 
hoary head and gouty, trembling limbs—trem- 
bling and gouty in the old days;.and how mush ! 
more so now, with the added weight of ten | 
years, none too weli nor healthfully spent. | 

Neither father nor mother remembered his ' 
religion, for the old Earl was a bigoted Catho- | 
lic, and hardly likely to wed a Protestant, | 
unless she became a convert. They thought of ; 
nothing but his title, position, possessions, | 
and those many golden guineas, some of which ; 
they wished so ardently would fall into their 
pockets, and alter the condition of things for 
them. 

So as the spring days lengthened, and the 
leaves grew thicker, and the sun’s raysstronger, 
they strained every nerve to make their cottage | 
as pretty inwardly as it was outwardly, and; 
supply Violet with some pretty, simple dreeses | 
likely to enhance her fresh, young beauty. 

They were extremely simple and inexpen- 
sive, of course; but then Mrs. Bishop reasoned 
that at sixteen a gal does not require much 
adorning, and doubtless she was right. 

Violet's curls, that shone lize burnished 
gold in the sunshine, her creamy skin, and 
big, black-lashed violet eyes, did not require a 
costly setting; her face was so sweet and| 


‘ 





Sasan?” 


** Susan doesn’t look bad when her face is 
clean and she has a cap and apron on, like 
Mvwre. Pwingle’s maid wears,’’ said precocious 
Poppy. 

‘* But her face never is clean,” objected the 
other; “and she doesn’t possess a smart 
apron, like Mrs. Pringle's housemaid.” 

* Yes, she does. 
yesterday, when she was at Gleebury.” 

‘‘Where has the money come from?” 
murmured Violet, a shadow falling over her 
bright. face ; for she.knew only too well, how 
scarce a commodity money was at the Cottage, 
and felt that the fact some was being spent 
meant her mother had some ulterior motive 
in view, and that a serious one; and at her 
sister’s words across her mind flashed the re- 
membrance of many hints that had fallen 


from the maternal _ as to the value of | 
in 


beauty, and the good t 
possessor, 

‘*Mother sold her amethyets,”’ replied 
Poppy. 

‘* Her amethysts ! ”’ 

‘* Yes. You're surpwised, so was I,” with 
comical gravity; ‘‘ but dad. said she never wore 
them, and never would have a chance unless 
some money could be got, and so he took them 
to Gleebury ; and I saw mother with a heap 
of golden money, and she's spent a lot for 
you. How I wish I was going to have some 


gi it might win the 


Mother bought it for her ; 


new things,” and the little coquette sighed 
enyiously, 

‘*Never mind, dear,’”’ said Violet, consol. 
ingly. ‘You shall have that white muslin of 
mine, with the pink ribbons that you like."’ 

‘‘May1I? Ob! you are apart | sis,’ and 
she fell upon her, and embraced: her raptur. 
ously, 

Or now, we'had better po home,” and, 
rising, the girl cast a laat glance at the sunlit 
stream the Glue sky, and the bright 
flowers—a wae # trifle wistfal; and 
then, taking the child's hand, went slowly 
towards the cott@ge. 


OHAPTER I. 


«after the Earl of Desbro was es- 
in his home he received 
r eq., who reminded 
magennre, sale RE and 
60 Very gouty 
him the next night. 
was, the London season was in 
and the Earl was lonely, having 
‘usual cronies available; and the 
— ~~ < =. ex-stock- 
‘or the time, atany 
ble twinges of gout that assailed 
mow and then, and he was quite ready to 
‘amused, and a trifle too old to be critical. 
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Moreover, bis sight was failing, and he did 
not see that Gerald Bishop’s coat was shabby, 
and his linen not irreproachable; he only 
realised that he was gay and talkative, could 
tell a racy anecdote with point and spirit, and 
had a fund of amusing stories. 

So he welcomed him warmly, and afier a 


| while accepted an invitation to go to the 





| 
| 
| 





Cottage, and see some rare orchids that afriend 
had sent Bishop from the Congo, 

All the inmates of the little white house, 
with its roze.covered porch and thatched roof, 
were in a state of flarry and excitement on 
the afternoon when he was expected. 

Susan had been puilied into shape, and 


; drilled over and over again as to how she was 


to announce him, &c.; and Mrs. Bishop had 
exerted herself, and, with the help of her 
daughters, made the rooms look bright and 
pretty with flowers, and made some appetizing 
trifles for the afternoon tea, which was what 
they thought best and safest to offer their 
noble guest. 

They were all sitting in the drawing-room, 
Mrs. Bishop, radiant with pride, and flashed 
from recent exertions, looking quite young 
and handsome; her husband pacing rather 
restlessly to and fro; Polly playing with the 
poodle, who had been washed for the occasion ; 
and Violet sitting in an easy-chair embroider- 
ing roses on satin, despite her mother's ex- 
postulations. But she was doing it for a lady 
who paid liberally for the work, and waated 
to:get it finished by the next night; and, be- 
sides, it gave her an excuse for keeping her 
eyes down, and she did not want to encounter 
those of the elderly peer. 

She had met him once in the lanes, and, as 
he drove by, he favoured her with an ad- 
miring leer from his bloodshot eyes, that cent 
. shudder through her from head to 

cot. 

The sound of wheels made her start. and 
look up from her work, and she saw a mag- 
nificent carriage, “ores by a pair of high- 
stepping greys, stop at the door. 

‘‘ Here he is!” exclaimed Bishop, and he 
hastened out to receive his guest, and smooth 
over any blunders Susan might make. 

A minute or two later he returned, with the 
old peer leaning on his arm, and supporting 
himself as well on a stout stick. 

As ke presented him to his wifeand daugh- 
texas the Earl smiled, disclosing gums that 
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were neatly toothless, and that made him 
look horrible and mummy.-like. : s 
“Delighted to make your acquaintance! 

he said, as he shook hands, and his bleared 
eyes resting some time on Violet's fair face. 
«‘ Bishop, you've no right to hide such beauties 
ag your wife and _— ! They're fitted to 
‘shi a Court!’ 

oatee. Bisho beamed with delight at this 
compliment ; but Violet turned cold and faint 
as she heard his words, and encountered his 


“ T don’t want to hide them,” put in the 
husband and father, hastily. ‘“ Bat when a 
man’s he can’t take his family about as 
much as he would like; and my wife, being 
delicate, can’t walk far.” 

What about the walk to Sparr Hall and 
back ? 

** Ah! I hope you'll make use of my car- 
riages whenever you want them,” said the 
sexagenarian, eagerly, looking at his hostess 
admiringly, for, with the flush and excite- 
ment, she was looking not more than ten 
years her daughter's senior. 

“Thanks. You are very kind,” she re- 
turned, with that same expression of manner 
that had charmed so many in the old days. 
“Tt will be a great pleasure to me to see 
the beautifal country that lies about. I have 
often longed to do so, and never been able to 
gratify the desire.” 

‘You can now. I have three carriages 
down here,” a little boastfally. ‘‘One at any 
time will be at your disposal.”’ 

“You are more than kind,” struck in 

Bishop. 
“Pooh! nothing! I shall be honoured by 
your wife and daughter using them. If I did 
not know,” turning with a would-be gallant 
air to the elder lady—‘‘I should say your 
wife and her sister, there looks so little differ- 
ence between you.” 

“ You flatter me,” murmured Mrs, Bishop, 
pleased and embarrassed. 

“Ts that another daughter?” indicating 
Poppy by a wave of his white, beringed 
hand, 


“Yes, That is my youngest.” 
* You have no sons, your husband tells 
me,’ 

“No.” 

“ Perhaps it is as well. 
to get into trouble! "’ 

“ Yes.’ 

““ Now, with daughters it is different. You 
keep them at home until they are of a mar- 
riageable age, and then—you marry them!” 
and again his. audacious old eyes wandered to 
Violet, and rested on her blond head. 

“If you can,” laughed Bishop. 

* Yoa'll have no difficulty,” replied the 
Earl significantly, pointing his epeech by 
another glance in the lovely girl's direction 
which, fortunately for her, she did not see, 

“I hope not,”’ returned her father, in a low 
tone, meant only for Lord Desbro’sear. ‘I 
am anxious to get her well settled before I 
die. My death-bed will be easier ; for then I 
shall know she will have the power to look 
after her young sister, and her mother, too if 
I go first i” 

¢ was a bold speech to make, but Bishop 
had not been continually in the Earl's society 
for nearly-a month without knowing some- 
thing of his man, and he was well aware 
female loveliness was bis weak point. He had 
had two wives already, and both had heen 
singularly beantifal women, and both, though 
high-born, penniless. His third wife, as well 
as being penniless, might be a nobody, as far 
as pedigres went, thongh beauty has its own 
aristcoracy. 

“ You've only got to exhibit your davghter,” 
chuckled the Earl; “her face will do the 
rest!” 

* There is no one to exhibit her to in this 
remote place,” smiled Bishop. 

**Do you call me nobody?” snarled his 
noble guest. 

‘No, my lord; bat you ‘would hardly deign 
to cast a second glance in Violet's direction, 


Young men are apt 


Ee a thought to her as becoming your 
wife!”’ 

‘‘Not so sure of that!’? mumbled the old 
sinner, in low tones, yet not so low but that 
Bishop's sharp ears caught the words, ‘‘ Like 
& pretty face better than anything else in 
the world !”’ 

‘‘Bus show me your flowers,” he added 
aloud, imperiously. ‘I want to see if you 
have any orchids that I haven’t. I think 
not,” with one of his detestable chuckles, ‘I 
have given five hundred for a single plant 
before now ! ” 

‘‘A large sum,’ observed his hostess. 

‘Perhaps; but I never let the price of a 
thing stand in the way when I want to possess 
it,” and almost unconsciously his glance 
wandered again to the down-bent graceful 
head, with its crown of burnished tresses, 


it,” put in the ex stockbroker. 

“I’ve found it answer,” replied the most 
noble Arthur, as he rose with considerable 
difficulty, and hobbled after his host, 


pausing at the door. 

‘*Of course,’ said Bishop, hastily. ‘ Alicia 
—Violet, we can’t go without you,’’ and at a 
sign from her mother the girl rose reluctantly 
and went out with the others to the garden, 
which was the only place really well kept. 

Mr. Bishop’s hobby was flowers, and he 
spent a large portion of his time digging and 
delving, potting and pruning, and the result 


himself, was a collection of orchids whose 
bee blooms made the place look like fairy- 
and, 


claimed the Earl, ‘I envy you this,” touch- 
ing cone delicate little plant, whose blossom 
resembled a man in armour—there being a 
distinct helmet, breast-plate, and arm-pieces. 

‘* You shall envy me no longer,’ returned 
Bishop, ‘ Pray accept it,” and taking down 
the rustic basket in which it grew, he pre- 
sented it to his guest, who protested he 
couldn't think of taking it, and ended by 
doing so, and it was in a very urbane frame 
of mind that he went back to the drawing- 
room to partake of Mrs. Bishop’s tea and 
cakes. 

‘‘ When will you bring the ladies to see my 
collection ?” he asked, as he rose to leave. 

‘* At any time, and on any day that will be 


friend. 

‘‘ Come to-morrow; the sooner the better |"’ 

“ At what time?” 

“One, I‘must give you some luncheon 
first,” turning to Violet, ‘‘ to fortify you for 
the inspection, as there are not only orchids 
to be seen at ihe Hall, but houses fall of other 
curious blossoms. Are you interested in such 
thinge, Miss Bishop?” 

“Yes, 1am very fond of flowers,’’ she re- 
plied, shyly. 

“Then I hops you will lei me cend you 
some,” 

“Thank you,” she responded, timidly yet 
quickly. ‘‘ But we have so many here!”’ 

“ Yes, but not the rare sorts that are grown 
in my houses. You must let me send you some 
of them.” 

‘* My daughter will be delighted to accept 
them,”’ putin Bishop, with a bland smile. 

‘‘ That’s right,”’ and then the noble lord 
shook hands all round and hobbled off to his 


‘carriage, and was driven off at a great rate 


in a cloud of dust, caused by the prancing and 
rearing of the high-spirited horses. 

The next day the whole Bishop family were 
surprised to see a carriage turh in at their 
gates and drive up to the door, but Gerald's 
face beamed with delight when he recognised 
Lord Desbro’s livery. 

‘* Sent to take us over to the Hall!’ he ex- 
claimed, with a triumphant smile, as he hae- 
tened down to help numbskull Susan, who 
stood in the open docrw.7, pleating a fold of 








her dirty apron between her fat fingers, and 


‘‘ A very good plan to goon if you can afford : 


‘Aren't the ladies coming?" he queried, 


was satisfactory in the highest degree, while | 
in the small glass-house, which he had bnilt , 


“By Jdpiter! you have some beauties,’ ex- | 


convenient to you,” returned his obliging , 





staring helplessly at the smart groom who was 
delivering his message glibly. 

The master of the cottage soon iearnt that 
bis surmise was correct, and went up to hasten 
on his wife and daughters in their toilet, 
which was soon completed, and in a short 
time they were ‘driving through the flower- 
decked lanes; Mrs. Bishop and her spoure 
supremely happy and content, Poppy de- 
lighted with the novelty, for she had never 
been in a carriage before, and Violet silent and 
opgnereen with an ominous sense of coming 
evil, 

Lord Desbro met them at the door and the, 
glance of admiration he favoured Violet with 
was 60 unmistakeable that her parents felt a 
fresh accession of content and happiness. 

After they had removed their hats they were 
ushered into the dining-room, a huge gloomy 
apartment, where an elaborate luncheon was 
laid ont, to which the ex-stockbroker and his 
wife cid ample justice, though their children, 
from widely different reasons, did not seem to 
appreciate it quite so much. 

Poppy was overawed by al! the grandeur and 
magnificence, and the presence of the men- 
servants, and Violet dreaded to encounter the 
leering glance of those bleared eyes, that so 
often travelled in her direction. 

‘* What do you think of these? ” demanded 
the Earl of the girl, as later on they stood in 
|; the conservatory, to all intents and purposes 
; alone, for the others were down at the further 
end hidden by a mass of palms and tropical 
flowers. 

‘* Toey are very beautifal !’’ she replied, try- 
ing to speak steadily. ‘‘ What are they?” 

‘* The golden-rayed lily of Japan. Let me 
give you one,” and stretching up to the sweet 
blozeom with some difficulty he detached it 
and gave it her, 

“Thanks; it is lovely!” 

‘“* Yes, they are pretty, all of them,” and he 
indicated the rows of waxen blossoms with a 
wave of his hand. 

“They are lovely! I could stay a week 
looking at them!” she said, enthusiastically, 
; forgetting her horror of her companion in her 
i delight. 

‘‘ There’s no reason why you shouldn't,”’ he 
said, rather eagerly. ‘You can come when- 
ever you please, and stay as longas you like.” 

‘‘ Thank you,” she rejoined, coldly. 

‘* Money’s a grand thing,” he went on. ‘It 
| buys you all you want.” 

** Not all,” she corrected, timidly. 

‘‘ Well, nearly all, There’s not mach can’t 
be bought for money. One can gratify most 
tastes and longings. Do you care for money, 
Miss Bishop?” he added, eyeing her keenly. 

‘No. Ihave never been used to it,” she 
answered, simply. 

“But don’t you think you would like what 
if would purchase you?—diamonds, laces 
pretty dresses! All women like finery |” 

“I think I can do without it.” 

‘* You're young yet. Your father tells me 
only sixteen. Wait awhile; when you are 
elder your tastes will differ.” 

‘‘ T hope not.” 

“TIT am sure they will,” he declared, dog- 
matically. ‘‘ You'll want to be a leader of 
fashion, and go to court. and wear jewels and 
feathers, and make other women die with 
envy!” 

“ That I am sure I never shall;’’ and with 
a barely concealed gesture of disgust she 
walked rapidly on and joined her parents. 

After that Lord Desboro’s visits to the 
cottage became regular events, and the pre- 
sents he sent ® great boon to its inmates, 
thongh Violet hated to touch the splendid 
wine, the ducklings, chickens, jellies, fruits 
and things that came two or three times a 
week, while she seldom drove in the carriages, 
framing all sorts of excuses to escape doing 
#0; and her manner to her ancient admirer 
was as cold as she dared make it, for her 
father’s hints and remarks had been such 
that she could not mistake them, and she 
knew he would ba glad enough for her to be- 
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come Countess of Desbro—a fate which she 
shuddered merely to contemplate. 

The proposal she dreaded came at last ! 

Sammer had ed and early autumn. It 
was the end of October. The fallen leaves 
lay sodden on the wet grasses; a mist hung 
over the distant hills; the air was sharp and 
chilly. 

Violet felt cold, though she waa sitting close 
to the fire; but then she was in what they 
called the breakfast-room, and which waa 
really the apartment which they chiefly used, 

She wae busily embroidering, and did not 
bear the door open, £0 it startled her consider- 
ably when Lord Desbro’s husky tones fell on 
her ear. 

‘* All alone, Miss Bishop?” 

‘‘ Yes, I am alone,” she responded, ner- 
vously rising, and laying her fingers reluc. 
tantly in his outstretched palm. ‘Mother 
has gone out driving, as I suppose you know, 
in your landau with Poppy.” 

“Ah, yes; I believe the carriage was to 
come here this afternoon. I feared you might 
have gone too.” 

‘I very seldom go,” she rejoined, pointedly. 

“No. Well, at any rate, I’m glad you 
didn’t go to-day;” and then his eyes wan- 
dered round the room, and he mentally told 
himself that he should win this beautiful 
) oung girl whom he coveted. 

It was a dr room, smelling of must, 
aud mould, damp stains visible on its bare 
walls, guiltless of pictures or ornaments, the 
furniture broken, timeworn, and battered ; 
the carpet old, faded, and ragged; even the 
cheery blaze of the fire leaping and roaring up 
the chimney failed to make it look bright or 
pleasant. 

It was not likely this penniless lass would 
refase his wealth, and the comforts it wouli 
bring in its train. 

He felt very sure of his answer as he hobbled 
to the easy chair beside the one on which she 
was sitting, and repeated his remark. 

‘I don’t think it a pleasant day for driving 
in an open carriage,” she returned, wishing 
herself anywhere but there, with this dreadfal 
old man leering at her. 

“IT would have sent the brougham,” he de- 
clared, eagerly, “if I had known you preferred 
it to the landau.”’ 

‘I have no choice,” she replied, coldly, try- 
ing to steady the fingers that trembled pitifully 
as they held the delicate silks. 

* Don't you care for driving?” 

‘I prefer walking.” 

“ Your tastes seem simple ?’ 

**T hope so.” 

‘** And you really don’t care for wealth and 
position ?”’ 

“Mea” 

‘* Well, then, I wish you'd try and care for 
me.” 

‘‘Lord Desbro!" 

The work slipped from her hands, and she 
sat with wide-open eyes, and cheeks flushing 
and paling, for though she had thought this 
might happen, still the actual fact of his 
proposing shocked her inexpressibly—he 
seemed so old, so feeble, to be thinking of 
marriage. 

It seemed to her that preparing for the 
next world wuuld be a more suitable occupa- 
tion for this patriarch, who had already en- 
tered the holy state twice. 

“ Have I startled you?’ he inquired, try- 
ing to speak tenderly. 

“Yes, that is, I don’t know,” she stam. 
mered. 

“* Hasn't it struck you that I was growing 
very fond of you? Didn’t you notice that I 
came here often, and directed most of my 
attention to you?” 

“* 1—I—haven’t noticed.” 

“‘ You are not a vain girl.” 

‘“*T hope not.” 

** Most you women would have noticed the 
attentions of a man in my position.” 

— am—different—from most 
girls.” 


‘You muet be. I shall like that all the 
better ia my wife.” 

“ Your wife! ’ she gasped, horror and dis- 
may on her white face. 

“Yes, That's what I want you to be, my 
dear. My wife, my Countess, Lady Desbro,” 
laying his claw-like hand on her fair soft one. * 
** Of course you'll consent,” with a smile that 
displayed bis toothless gums. 

**Consent,” she repeated, a sharp ring of 
pain in her voice. ‘On! I could not, I could 
not!” and tearing her hand from his grasp, 
she fled from the room, leaving her elderly 
admirer speechless with surprise and anger. 


CHAPTER III. 


“« Moruer, won't anything else do? " 

ii No.” 

‘I will work very, very hard to make 
money enough to lift you out of this dreadfal 
state of pdverty.” 

“You need not work at all as his wife.” 

‘Bat, mother—he is so old. Old enough 
to be your grandfather!” 

‘‘ He will have the sense you lack.” 

‘* And—and he is not—a nice old man.” 

‘You are hypercritical, Violet.” 

**Oh, mother!” 
| * You have the power to save me and your 

poor young sister from a life of wretchednese, 
bat you are hard and selfish, and will noi do 
{ g0.”’ 
' «Oh, mother!” exclaimed Violet again, 
' twiniog her fingers nervously one within the 
cther. ‘ Don’s say that, pray. You know the 








. 


‘chief aim of my life is to make you both 
happy.” . ‘ , 
Bat Mrs. Bishop declined to say aye ing, 
and maintained a would-be dignifiéd, and 
‘certainly sulky silence. She was bitterly 
disappointed at her daughter's continued re- 
| fasal of the Earl, for thiags had not been 
going well with them. 
\ Mr. Bishop had died of lung disease at the 
beginning of the winter; and now that spring 


was brightening all the earth with the touch , 


‘of her fairy fingers, thelaburnum, “ dropping 
wells of fire,’’ hung its golden blooms in grace- 
ful festoons, the lilac was-in fall bloom, 
the hyacinth rearing its pretty head, the 


almond trees shedding their blossoms and © 
' duties which fell to her lot, and keep the vows 


| theic perfume on the balmy air, rain stared 

/herin the face, and she knew not where to 

look for money wherewith to pay the butcher, 

| and baker, and candlestick maker. 

Is seemed so hard to the vain, frivolous 
woman, that luxury and comfort should be 
within her grasp, and that the folly of her 
child should keep it from her. If Lord Des- 
. bro had asked her, after a decent period of 
' moarning, she would gladly, and thankfally 
have accepted him. 

' Buthe wanted the undeveloped bud, not the 

| full-blown blossom. He coveted the daughter. 

and gave not a single thought to the mother. 

And so matters stood on that bright spring 

morning. 

The peer was once more installed at Sparr 
Hall, and once more presents of fruits and 
wine were arriving at the Cottage; and once 
more hope revived in the mother’s breast, and 
fear in the daughter's. 

a ony you are 2 ase that?" said 
@ poor , timidly, after a lon use. 
“How can I believe it?” som weer Mrs. 

Bishop, » hard look settling on her face. 

“You know my health is wretched, that I 

shall soon follow my poor husband, and yet 

you won't do what you know would comfort 
my last hours.” 

** Mother! ” . 

It was like a ory of pain wrang from a 
sorely wounded animal. 

*-Good heavens! What will my death-bed 
be? When I think of leaving you two girls 
poor and unprotected I go almost mad, and 
you might save me all this anguish 1f you 
wished!" 

“ At what a cost!” 

“Nonsense! He is not a bad man, and 
think of his wealth!” 





, Others, especially his wife. 
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“And then,” looking up at 
— face of 
c.”” 


the J] 
parent, “he is a Ortho” 


“ You can turn.” 

** Mother, you can’t mean that?” 

‘Yes, Ican. The Roman-Catholic religion 
is just as good asthe Protestant. Some think 
it a deal better.” 

** Bat— but—I could never believe some of 
its tenets, its faiths and beliefs.” 

“Pooh! You would after awhile. Bot 
there, I won’t speak any more to you. What's 
the use? You don’t see your duty to your 
poor mother as you should.” 

This and her mother’s other bitter re- 
proaches sank deeply into the girl’s heart, for 
she loved her dearly ; and she began to won- 
der if she ought to sacrifice herself, and in the 
end she did so. 

She not only consented to marry the Earl, 
but at his request became a Catholic. In re- 
tarn for this trifling act he behaved most 
liberally in the way of settlements, and 
allowed Mrs. Bishop four hundred a-year. 

The wedding was very quiet. On that point 
Violet was firm as a rock, and the aged bride- 
groom and his girlish bride set out for their 
honeymoon journey from the church door—he 
with a sense of exaltation swelling his wicked 
old heart; she with every pulse throbbing with 
repulsion and horror of the man who sat at 
her side, and a terrible dread of the years 
that were to come in her bosom. 

* * * 


Violet’s sense of horror and dread wae 
hardly overstrained, for her married life 
proved anything save a happy one. 

Lord Desbro was not a man of much re- 
finement, and little considered the feelings of 
His mind was 
tainted with suspicion, and he often taunted 
her with having married him for his money ; 
and declared she was waiting eagerly for his 
death to reap the golden harvest for which 
she had sold herself into bondage—how weary 
& one Only she and Heaven knew! 

These taunts were horrible to the girl. They 
shocked her sensitive mind, made her shrink 
more and more from him, and less able to face 


: the weary round of her daily existence, thoogh 


for ten dreary years she had striven to be a 
good wife to him, and perform faithfully those 


she had made at the altar. 

It was hard, uphill work. He grew almost 
daily weaker, crosser,and more querulous, more 
suspicious, jealous, and exacting. He wanted 


| her always at his side, and grudged her the 


few hours she spent driving or walking, while 
she could not receive a letter, nor write one, 
without explaining all about it to him. Alto- 
gether her existence was a wretched one, 
though she had more money to spend than 
she well knew what to do with, and every- 
thing money could procure. Still she often 
thought with regret of those happy, innocent 
days at Sparr, when she had dreamed away 
“'irbdagh the Hari. possessed. threo country 
hou e Ear ee coun 
and rom town residence she had really no 
home ; for he was so restless that he hated to 
stay long incne place. Now he woald yo to 
Paris, then to Brussels, then to Nice, then on 
to Venice, and in his state of health he had to 
go by easy stages, and the journeys were weari- 
some things. 

At last, during the tenth winter of their 
married life, the doctors ordered him to 
Germany to drink the waters, and there he 
remained until the following April, when, one 
morning, he suddenly declarea he wouldn't 
stay another day in the “beastly, little hole,” 
as he termed the place where they were 
staying, but would go to France. Accordingly 
the maid and valet packed, and they startea, 
going over the frontier, and travelling inces- 
santly tillthey came toC — , a bright, pretty 
town on the sea coast. 

Here the severest symptoms of the frightfal 
disorder from which he suffered showed 
themselves; he became confined to his room. 
This made him perfectly mad, and for some 
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days he would not let his unfertunate wife 
leave his room for a minute, and it was only 
when the doctors insisted on the necestity of 
her having fresh air and exercise that he con- 
sented to her going out for a couple of hours 
every day. ‘ : 

These ) were very precious to Violet, 
She had rest, and quiet—freedom from a 
bateful espionage. She epeng them chiefly 
on the promeaade that ran along the top 
of the cliffs. Here there was always a fresh 
breeze, and the view of the sea was splendid, 
while the look inland was also pretty, and the 
sheltered seats inviting; andhere she repaired 
day after day, with a kk, and her litsle dog 
Toto, the only thing she had to love in her 
desolate life—that is to say, closeat hand—for 
her mother and sister were away in old 
England—and the wise people say » woman 
must love something, and lotnged away 
those minutes that seemed to fly all too 
quickly. 

Now C—— was not fall. It was too early for 
the season, and the few visitors who were 
there, and frequented this favourite pro- 
menade, naturally became interested in each 
other; and many heads were lifted as the 
Countess of Desbro’s slight, graceful figure 
passed, and many an admiring glance was 
sent after it, Time had dealtlightly with her, 
and matured rather than destroyed her 
beauty. At twenty-seven she was very 
lovely, and looked quite girlish, in her white 
dress, and shady straw hat. 

After a while she noticed another visitor 
who as regularly ee on the parade 
every morning as she did. He was a tall 
man with a heavy, fair moustache, that 
drooped over and entirely concenled his 
mouth, and a pair of blue eyes keen, yet 
kindly. He was extremely neat in hia dress, 
hardly ‘good-looking, but very manly in 
appearance, and the sort of fellow a woman 
would not fail to look at twice. 

In spite of herself she was interested in him. 
tie seemed to know no one there, and tramped 
backwards and forwards along the cliffs with 
quarter-deck regolarity and preeision, alone 
in his glory. From his look, andthe extreme 
pallor of his face, she judged he had recently 
recovered from a severe illness, and her inte. 
rest was further spurred by this supposition, 
Once or twice,as she watched him, she en- 
countered his glance turned on her, earnest 
and inquiring, as though he, too, was inte- 
rested in her, and sought to gain some know- 
ledge of her from her appearance, &o. 

She grew to look forward to seeing him 
every morning almost unconsciously. In a 
lonely,unhappy life like hers such little things 
are, as it were, landmarks; amd this man in- 
terested and attracted her as no other man 
ever had in all the years of her youth and 
wifehood. 

There was a strange magnetism in his 
glance which drew her eyes to rest on him, 
and some cccalt force seemed to be at work, 
for she knew, felt, before she saw him with 
bodily eyes, that he was approaching her, and 
was never surprised to see his tall, upright 
figure loom dark against the clear sky at the 
farther end of the promenade. He always 
came ath.lf-past eleven up the slope that led 
from the Hotel de Paris, where he was stay- 
ing, and then walked steadily to and fro for a 
couple of hours, Violet watching him from 
ander the shelter of her long lashes the whole 
time, 

She was uncon:cious of how deep an inte- 
rest she tookin this stranger until, one morn- 
ing, being detained by her husband, she did 
not reach the promenade until past the usual 
time ; and after sitting there some time, and 
seeing nothing of the unknown, a chill sense 
of lossand disappointment fell on her, and a 
few tears rose to her eyes, s> keen were her 
feelings. 

This wasa shock, a sort of revelation to her, 
and for a couple of days she studiously avoided 
any place where she thought she would be 
likely to meet him ; bat on the third the long- 
ing to meet once more the gaze of those blue 


eyes became too strong, and an indefinable’ miles easily, and then your score, and so on, 
something made her turn her steps to the old till you reach your old form.” 

lace, ‘I hope so,” responded Trelawney ; but fcr 

She had hardly taken: her usual seat when & moment the keen blue eyes clouded with u 
she saw the tall, well-known figure loom in’ wistfal look, as though full of regret for past, 
sight ; and as he came nearer a rush of plea-; never-to be-regained youth and health. _ 
sore filled her whole being, and she was con-' ‘'Oh! you're allright. What do youthink, 
scious of a joy that she had never before Countess?” t 
experienced, as his glance met and held hers. | “I think Captain Trelawney etill looks 

it was fall of inquiry, and as he paseed on delicate,’’ replied Violet, thus appealed to; 
he turned, and once more looked at her, and: “though better than he did two or three weeks 
her eyes returned the gaze. For the life of ago.” 
her she could not withdraw them until he| ‘‘ Yes; I feel better,” and as he spoke hia 
turned once more and went on, and she told eyes met hers with a meaning glance, for her 
herself she would not look at him when he ‘speech had been an admission of the intereat 








passed again; but some fifteen minutes later 
this unseen power, which she was unable to 
resist, made her look up, and once more she | 
found him near her, only this time he was not , 
alone, Beside him walked a man taller and 
broader than himself, with a decidedly mili- 
tary air and bearing, and whom she at once 
a as Colonel Danning, a friend of the 
arl’s, 

‘By Jove, there's Desbro's Countess!” 
ejaculated the Colonel, and a moment later he 
was shaking hands with her, and inquiring! 
after her husband. 

‘Does he derive any benefit from this 
splendid air?” he inquired. 

‘Very little,” she replied, a blash rising to 
her pale cheeks, under the fixed gaze of the 
stranger. ‘ He is quite an invalid now.” 

‘S80 I heard from Darrant.” 

“He has not left his room for nearly a 
month !” 

‘* Indeed! That looks rather serious.” 

‘‘T am afraid so. Ssill, he has a wonder- 
fally strong constitution, and I hope, now the 
weather is warmer, that he may soon be able 
to take a drive.” 

‘*Horpe so, I’m sure! This place does 
wonders for most invalids. By thé way, may 
I introdace myfriend? He is recruiting, after 
an illness.” 

“I shall be very pleased to know him,” 
murmured Violet, and the next moment Cap- 
tain Trelawney was presented, and was bowing 
over her hand. 

‘“‘T can speak favourably of the invigorating 
effect of the air,’’ he observed, with a smile 
that Jit up his rather stern face like magic. 

**Then you are able to be out for several | 
hours’ walking, and taking the fall benefit of 
it!’’ she said, thinking what a pleasant voice he 
had, and how different it was from her hus- 
band’s hoarse accents, 

“Yee, I suppose that makes a consider- 
able difference,” he allowed, his eyes scanning 
her lovely face, eagerly, and yet with a look of 
disappointment in them. 

“TI should rather think it does!” laughed . 
the Colonel. i 





‘‘ Here you go tramping back- 
wards and forwards, circulating your blood by 
exercise, your pulses stirred by the fresh 
breezes, your eye pleased by lovely scenery ; 
while Desbro, I wager, lies on a couch all day 
long, and has = the four walls of his room 
to study—a study, by the way, which any- 
one gets tired of after a while.’’ 

“Of course. Ennui retards reoovery, but! 
then this weather windows can be thrown! 
open, and if an invalid’s chair is placed near | 
it, he can sea what is going on without much ' 
fatigue.” 

‘* My husband is so sensitive he cannot bear 
the windows open sometimes,” explained 
Violet, “‘ and he finds the light trying for his | 
eyes, so the curtains have to be partially 
drawn, shutting oat the view.” 

“I pity him then, eincerely,” returned 
Trelawney, adding to himself, ‘‘ I wonder what 
manner of man this woman's husband is?” 

‘*I should pity anyone who wasn’tin full 
health ! ’ declared Danning, who had muscles 
like an Andalusian bull, and never knew what 
it was to have a day’s illness. 

“Then you pity me, I presume?” smiled 
the Captain. 

“1 cid. Bat you’re getting on all right 
now, and wiil soon be able to do your dozen | 





she took in him, ‘‘and I am glad I came 
here.” 

She remained silent, while again a flush 
rose to her cheeks, and she was glad when 
Colonel Danning began to make his adieus. 

‘*Tell Desbro I’m here, pleage, and if he'd 
like to see me a line to the Hotel de Paris 
will bring me;” and then both gentlemen 
doffed their hats and departed, and Violet 
hurried home, fearing she would be late for 
luncheon, a meal at which her tyrant_always 
expected her to be present. 





CHAPTER IY. 


‘A vgry lovely woman, isn’t she?” said 
Dunning, as they strode away. 

a !” agreed his. companion, emphati- 
cally. 

« Qaite young, is she not?” 

“Under thirty.” 

** And—and—her husband?” he queried, 
hesitatingly. 


“Ig an old beast!” said the Colonel, 
savagely. 
‘*Ah! Married for money, then?” 


‘It looks like it. And yet shs has always 
struck me as being the last woman in the world 
to sell hercelf, and she doesn't seem to care a 
bit for money, or what it procures!” 

‘‘ Her face has nothing ignoble about it— 
nothing that would suggest that its possessor 
had sordid or mercenary idea.” 

“No. It is of a high type, and I know she 
does much good amongst the poor wherever 
she is; while her dress, though always pretty 
and becoming, is seldom costly, and does not, 
I'll wager a pony, cost half so much as that of 
most women of her position.” 

‘* Then what did she marry him for?” asked 
Trelawney, a musing look in his eyes. 

‘* Oh, that I can’t tell you, my dear fellow,” 
replied the Colonel. ‘It is one of those little 
mysteries of our world which seems to have 
no explanation. And it really is curious, for 
he is a bigoted Catholic, and she abjured the 
Protestant faith when she became his wife! ”’ 

‘“ A renegade!’ muttered Trelawney, “ and 
with that lovely face. But—pshaw! Why do 


{I waste my thoughts on her? I'll find some- 


thing better to think of !” | 

Bat despite this resolution he thought of 
her more than once that day; and the next 
morning he repaired somewhat earlier than 
usual to the Promenade, and was considerably 
disappointed to find Lady Desbro was ccn- 
spicuous by her absence. . 

In a fit of pique he turned inland, and went 
for a long walk. If he had been quite in the 
possession of his right senses he would have 
realised how absurd it was of him to feel this 
great sense of annoyance at the non-appear- 
ance of another man's wife—a woman, more- 
over, whose acquaintance he had only actually 
made the day before. m 

But Dick Trelawney was not in a mood to 
be rational. Violet’s lovely, wistfal eyes had 
bewildered and bewitched him, and he longed 
to look in their soft depths again. E 

Captain Trelawney was a general favourite. 
Everyone liked him— everyone in call- 
ing him a Guanes -_ ey He waa 
vi ular in his regiment, a great favourite 
with sho ladies, and, if the truth must be told, 
had received enough flattery from the fair 
sex to have quite turned a less steady head. 
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But Dick-was sensible, and had not been 
spoiled by flattery. Still, he felt unaccount- 
ably sore that the Countess of Desbro should 
have deprived him of the sight of her fair face 
that morning, and told himself savagely that 
he'd leave the place at the end of next week, 
and not go near the Promenade for the resé of 
the time he remained there. 

This resolution he kept by steering straight 
for it, and arriving justas the loungers were 
strolling home to luncheon. The place was 
nearly deserted, but his keen eye caught the 
flatter of a white dress, and the next moment 
he was hastening after it with all speed. 

‘I thought you were not coming out this 
morning!” he gaid, a little breathlessly, as he 
reached Violet's side. 

“Did you?” she replied, holding out her 
hand, a conscious blash rising to her cheek at 
his words, which implied a greated interest in 
her movements than was usual for a mere ac- 
quaintance to display. 

“You were not here at half-past twelve, 
when I left for a walk, to Saint Cloude?” 

**No. I only came half-an-hour ago.” 

“May I ask if it was anything serious that 
Getained you?” he queried, his bright blue 
eyes searching her face closely. 

‘Yes, My husband was worse this morning, 
so I stayed with him,” she answered. 

“It is very devoted of you. I think most 
wives would not ba so attentive.” 

‘It is my duty,’ she said, quietly. 

‘* Bat you should think of yourself, I never 
se you out in the afternoons ?”’ 

‘‘Lord Desbro likes me to read to him 
then.” 

on your evenings are engeged then, 
too?” 

‘** Not after eight o'clock,” she replied, won- 
dering why she answered the questions of this 
stranger naturally, and as though he had the 
right to ask them. 

“I wonder you do not come out then. The 
nights are lovely here!” 

“IT have never thought of doing so,” she 
returned, simply. *‘ After I have dined with 
Lord Desbro, and said good-night, I goto my 
room and read,” 

* And miss all the beauty of these moonlit 
nights!" 

** Yes, and I suppose they are very beauti- 
ful?” she said, dreamily, looking out over the 
sea, on which the sunbeams fell, gemming the 
rippling waves with a thousand rainbow tints. 

“Inexpressibly so. Will you not come and 
see for yourself?"’ and his eyes sought hers 
half doubtfully, a3 he said this, ‘ 

‘Perhaps. Some night,” she returned, 
evasively, ‘* when the Earl is batter,” for she 
feit she couldn’t refuse this man’s request. He 
was one it seemed impossible to refase to obey 
when his constraining eyes were on her. 

‘*MayI call?” he continued, ‘ Dunning 
is going to your hotel this afternoon, and I 
thought of accompanying him, unless you 
would prefer my not doing so?” 

**I shall be very glad see you,” she re- 
turned frankly, “if you will come, though I 
fear Lord Desbro will not be well enough to 
see @ Visitor,” 

He mattered something about postponing 
tho pleasure of making his acquaintance, and 
then said adieu reluctantly. 

‘“* What's the matter with the Earl?” asked 
Trelawney, as late that afternoon he strolled 
down the promenade with his friend, after 
paying his visit. 

“ Chiefly old age. But he is reaping as 
well & bitter harvest of the sowing of wild 
oats.” 

‘I see,” remarked Dick, with a disgusted 


expression. “ His lordship went the pace 
when young? ” 
“Rather, He was one of the fastest and 


most extravagant men about town even in my 
young days, and you know he is considerably 
my senior.” 

‘Yes. He must be a trying companion.” 

* Blightly. I pity his wife. She begins to 
show signs now of the weary, heart-sinking 





“In what way?” 

‘* Her eyes are heavy and dark circled, and 
her cheeks pale, her whole aspect mournful. 
She looked very different ten years ago, 
when she sacrificed herself.’’ 

* On the altar of Mammon!” pat in Dick, 
bitterly. 

“It would seem so, yet I cannot believe it 
of her, She seems high-minded, and still some- 
times, I cannot pity her, and feel she almost 
deserves her fate. Venus tomate with Vulcan 
for the sake of filthy lacre! If she'd cnly 
waited a little she might have mated with a 
younger man, of the same position and 
wealth.” 

‘*There must have been some very strong 
reason for her marriage,”’ put in Trelawney, 
rather eagerly. 

‘I suppose so,” allowed Dunning. ‘Now I 
come to think of it, I did hear something about 
a sickly mother and baby-sister.’’ 

“T knew it!’ exclaimed Dick, triumph- 
antly. ‘‘ Her face does not belie her character. 
It could not!” 

“Tt often does with women,’’ remarked tke 
Colonel, drily. ‘I wouldn’t really trust.one 
of ’em;”’ and, with this charitable remark, he 
turned into his hotel, and proceeded to the 
table @héte, followed more slowly by his 
friend. 

That first visit was by no means the last 
Captain Trelawney paid at the Hdiel Maurice. 
It became a usual thing for him to drop in 
| once or twice a week, ostensibly to hear how 
{the Earl was going on, and send news to 
; Danning, who had lefi C——; but in reality 

it was to see Violet, who, when she found her 
| husband was seriously ill, refused to leave the 
| house, and spent most of her time in the sick- 
room, 

} “You are ruining your constitution,” Dick 
,told her one afternoon, as she came down 
|from upstairs to see him, pale, languid, with 
eyes heavy and dark-rimmed. ‘ You look 
| hardly able to stand.” 

‘*T shall be much better after a cup of tea,’’ 
she replied, with a faint smile, as she seated 
, herself before the little table, on which was 
| set a dainty tea equipage. 
| “What you want is fresh air and regular 
| exercise,” he declared, firmly. ‘ Now, Lady 
j Desboro, I want you to promisé:me that you 
; Will go ont every day, if it be only foran hour. 
Promise." He had risen, and stood beside 





| her, and as she raised her eyes and encountered 
\ bis a fiash soffased her pale cheeks. 


“se Pro- 
maize !’’ he reiterated, authoritatively. 

“TI promise,’’ she replied, in low tones. 

‘* Thanks,” he exclaimed, taking her hand, 
and pressiag it gently between his. ‘' You 
are too unselfish. You must think of your- 
self. I shall expect to sea you on the Prome. 
nade to-morrow at twelve.” 

‘*T will come.” 

For the life of her she could not have re- 
fused. Wherein his power over her lay it 
was difficult to say, for he was not an Adonis, 
nor a genius, nor of great fame or renown, 
and yet she obeyed his behests unquestion- 
ingly, and went with him where he listed. 

He opened a new world for her, this man 
with his keen, kind, blue eyes, and pleasant 
ways. He lifted her from dull despair, from a 
weary routine of joyless days to a bliss—a 
happiness—of which she had never dreamt, 
and showed her what she had missed ; what a 
union of hearts as well as hands might mean 
for the young, for those whose blood bounded 
joyously through their veins, whose pulses 
throbbed quickly, and beat in response to 
tender glances and soft words. 

She had been content with her life in a dull, 
uninterested kimd of way, or rather utterly 
resigned to the inevitable—content to live 
her life in imagination, as it were ; to become 
really interested in the adventures and ulti- 
mate fate of the hero and heroine in the 
novels she read; to be thrilled as she perused 
the lives that told the story of Elaine, of 
Guinevere, and Lancelot. But now—now this 
was all altered. From simply existing she had 





years she has spent with him.” 


learnt to live, really and actually—learnt the 











: I bave never 











— lesson of life—that is, to a woman—to 
ove 

In Trelawney’s society she was apt to for. 
get the miserable circumstances that sur- 
rounded her—the shackles that bound her to 
& bloated debauché—the narrow, barésterility 
of the thorny path which her shrinking feet 
= to ber oso nas forgot her — a 

espair, all the annoyances and troubles 
that she pence nr fell from her like a cloak, 
and she became more like the Violet Bishop 
of ten years before. 

Her eyes grew soft and bright, a faint pink 
flush tinged her chesks, her step was light 
and elastic; she hardly seemed.to feel or ex- 
perience any ill-effects from her close attend. 
ance on the invalid, and through all this new 
joy that pervaded her being she never forgot 
her duty to him, nor slackened her attention 
to his wants. 

Yet, when the dusk shadows of evening fell 
around, and Lord Desbro dropped asleep, it 
was such a relief, such happiness, to wrap 2 
shawl round her shoulders, and go down to 
the garden of the hotel, where she knew Dick 
would be waiting for her, and wander away 
with him through the starry gloom the 
seashore, listening to stories of his life in 
India, and his early days, the deep rich tones 
of his voice blending pleasantly with the 
roar of the waves as they beat on the shore, 
tossing their cream-like foam far in on the 
white sands, leaving trails of red amd green 
seaweed on the wet shore as they retreated. 

“ What a glorious night!” exclaimed Tre 
lawney, one June evening, as they strolled 
along the cliff tops together. 

“Ts it not beautifal?” she answered 
dreamily, as her eyes, full of a soft and tender 
light, wandered over the pine-woods and 
green hills, behind which the sun was sinking 
to rest, in crimson glory—a glory thas shed 
a rosy glow over all the heavens, and tinged 
the placid water with its ruddy hue, 

The sea was like a sheet of glass; there was 
not a ripple on its quiet surface, and becalmed 
lay a fleet of fishing boats, their brown sails 
hanging down idly, while here and there a 
lateen was seen, and oné or two white- 
winged yachts. The white cliffs towered 
majestically, seeming to rise perpendicularly 
from the bosom of the raddy, sun-gemmed 
waters; and, swooping here and there were 
grey-wioged swallows, skimming over the 
waves in their search for prey. §ave for the 
gulls there was a curious absence of life and 
movement. Z 

A stillness reigned everywhere, and Violet 
and Dick were the only two human beings 
visible, as they stood there on the summit of 
the cliffs, drinking in the beauty of earth and 
sky, and watching the stars come onf one by 
one, a8 the sun sank lower and lower behin 
the vine.clad hills. 

“The world is fair,” she went on half wist- 
fully, ‘‘but eometimes we hardly seem to 
notice it.’’ L 

‘Sometimes our troubles and the. sordid 
cares that shackle and oppress uS marrow our 
senee of appreciasion, and we cannot do its 
beauties the justice we should,” he returned. 

‘ Perhaps you are right! You must be, for 

fore thought this place or this 
scene 80 lovely.” 

“ You have never seen it before with me,” 
he rejoined pointedly, catching at what her 
words unconsciously implied. 2 

“No, I have not, and ——” and then she 
looked up at him, and something-in his eyes 
made her falter and blush, and look down, 

“And it maces a difference who our com- 

ion is. Don’é you think so, Lady Des- 
ro?’ 

“ Yes,” she assented in low tones. ; 

‘s If we are with one who cannot.appreciate 
Nature’s loveliness, whose mind is always 
grovelling over the sensualities of life, we 
naturally lose half our pleasure. True plea- 
sure is to share every pursuit, every joy with a 
companion whose mind and tastes responds 
to our own. Oh! what people lose by not 
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understanding each other!" he exclaimed, 
his eyes seeking her face earnestly. _ 

‘Indeed they do,” she agreed, a tinge of 
bitterness in her tones, as she thought of the 
selfish egotist to whom she was bound by the 
closest of all ties. Sr : 

“We make such mistakes in life,” he said 
gently, drawing her hand through his arm; 
‘and then, when - is too late, regret them, 
bitterly, unavailingly,’ 

“ ‘Abt yes,” she sighed, for at that moment, 
standing there beside him, his strong hand 
grasping hers, she realised how gloriously 
happy, how splendidly free and joyful, hers 
a be as his wife. 

Something of this showed in her face for he 
leant over saying,— 

“You have made a mistake;” and then, as 
she remained silent, he went on, 

** Oh, Violet, if you were only free!’’ 

‘* T must not listen to you,” she said, gently, 
without rebuking his boldness, for she felt 
she was being carried away by the force of 
his passién—influenced by the senstal beauty 
of the night, Bot as her eyes met his he 
saw in their soft depths what her lips dared 
not utter—what she fain would have concealed 
—and his heart gave a mighty throb of exulta- 
tion; but he said no more, only led her back 
in silence to the hotel, bat the memory. of 
that summer night remained with each of 
— a bitter-sweet recollection while life 
asted. 


OHAPTER V. 


A weex later Captain Trelawney was tele- 
graphed for on account of the serious illness 
of his father, and had to harry off to England, 
after a brief adieu to the Countess. 

He was sorry to go, but she was more 
sorry to lose the pleasure of his society. 

After he left her, life fell back to its old 
dead level of monotony. When it was night 
she wished it was day, and when day dawned 
she longed again for night. She fell back into 
that Slough of Despond from which Dick 
Trelawney had rescued her, She turned with 
sinking heart to her duties, as sick nurse to the 
selfish old man to whom her mother had sacri- 
ficed her. There seemed no light now to 
disperse the gloom ; it was all dark, all night 
for her, 

How she lived through ihe weary days of 
that summer she never knew, Her husband 
was, more querulous and exacting than ever. 
More suspicious, more insulting, and, to add 
to her misery, her mother was ill, and she 
could not goto her. She was not free. She 
could not leave her husband for parent, and 
her shackles chafed her then as they never 
had before; and she almost wished that she 
could die and forget and be forgotten, for 
there seemed to be no happiness for her in all 
the wide world. 

However, release came to the weary woman 
when she least expected it, 

The Earl had rallied wonderfully, and in- 
sisted on getting up and sitting by the window 
one fine, sunshiny day. She remonstrated, 
bnt in vain; the obstinate old man insisted 
on sitting at the open window; and at last, 
tired of trying to reason with such obstinacy 
as he displayed, she: rose and left the room, 
saying she would send his attendant to him. 
But the servant could not be found, and in 
less than twenty minutes she returned to her 
husband’s room. 

One glance at the stiil figure by the window, 
with its ashen face and dropping jaw, was 
enough. She knew he was dead, that his soul 
had gone out into the night, unshriven and 
unblessed, and that she was free. 


* 7” * * * 


As soon as she could arrange a few matters 
Violet set out for England, leaving the valet 
to bring the earthly remains of Lord .Desbro, 
to be laid in the family vault at his old home, 
at the end of the week. She hoped to reach 
Sparr in time to see her mother, before she, 





too, set out on that journey from which there 
is no returning, 

She travelled across France with all speed, 
and reached Boulogne early in the afternoon, 
to find she had just missed the steamer, and 
must wait till the next day or go that night 
by the cargo boat. 

As she stood debating the question in her 
own mind a familiar voice accost her. 

‘Lady Desbro! Is it really you?” 

Looking up, with a start, she saw Dick 
Trelawney standing before her. 

“Yes,” she answered, quietly, holding ont 
her hand, though the colour flickered uncer- 
tainly in her cheeks and her lids drooped. 

‘‘]_I—heard the news yesterday,’’ ha be- 
gan, with some hesitation. ‘So I told Jarvis 
to pack my bag, went down to Folkestone, 
and crossed this morning. i was coming on 
to C . I thought I might be of some help 
to you!” 

“You are very kind,’’ she said, a litile 
formally, 

‘Is if more than you expected of me?” he 
asked quickly, almost reproachfully. 

‘No. You were always very good to me!” 
and as she encountered his glance, the blood 
leapt to her face, and she crimsoned from 
brow to chin. . 

‘* Then let me be good to you now, and take 
al] trouble off your hands! You have only 
your maid with you, I see,” glancing at the 
woman who discreetly kept in the background, 
‘* go tell me what I can do for you?” 

“T want to get to England as soon ag I 
can!’’ she rejoined, eagerly. ‘‘ My mother is 
dangerously ill, and I so hope to get to Sparr 
before the end comes. I hear there is a night 
boat. Can you tell me if I oan go by it—if 
they will take aap te 

“Oh, yes. They will take passengersin the 
cargo boats,” he replicd, a trifle doubtfally, 
‘* but there is little or no accommodation for 








ladies on hoard. If you don’t mind roughing 
it a bit, and——” 

“I don't in the least mind that!” she 
interrupted, quickly, ‘‘and it will save at least 
a dozen hours. The passenger boat does not 
go until to-morrow at two. Can you fiad cut 
the time the other starta to-night?” 

“Easily. Bat first let me take you to an 
hotel and ges you some tea;”’ and calling a 
vehicle he put her and. the maid in, and get- 
ting in himself told the man to drive to the 
Hotel D’Anglaise, where he installed Lady ! 
Desbro in a comfortable room, with the beve- 
rage dear to the heart of woman, and then 
went out to make arrangements for her trip 
across the channel. 

In about an hour's time he returned, and 


told her the boat went at midnight, and that | 


he. had secured @ passage for her, her maid, 
and himself, and that her baggage was already 
on board. 

She thanked him with a sweet graciousness 


that made her very fascinating in his eyes, | } 
| there was a longing at ber heart which could 


and.caused his pulses to throb quioker, as he 
thought of those bright days the future might 
hold for them both now she was free, 

** Will you come ont for a stroll, Lady Des- 
bro?” he asked, after a little desultory con- 
versation, and she assenting they went out 
towards the ramparts. : 

It was a clear, bright antumn day—warm, 
yet fresh—and the beanty of is seemed to ex- 
hilarate both the young people, as they 
mounted slowly up the long flight of steps 
leading from the Porte des Danes, and looked 
over the blue sea, flecked here and there with 
a white sail, steering for Old England, 

It was so pleasant within the walls as they 





walked down the green alleys, the soft breeze 
blowing by them! They forgot the recent | 
deaib, the sick woman, the world around ; 
them, that other world—com of their 
friends and acquaintances in England—forgot | 
all, save that they were together | 

They did not much, but silence some- | 
times is more eloquent than speech, and the ! 
glances that passed between them were fraught | 
with meaning. After awhile they sat on a 
green hillock, and both looked seaward. 


‘Lady Desbro,” he said, at last, breaking 
the silence. 

‘*Yes, Captain Trelawney?’ she replied, 
looking at him. 

“ Would you resent if ? Would you consider 
it unwarrantable on my paré if I ask you— 
may I speak now?” 

There was no mistaking his meaning. With 
a rush, recollection of the past returned. She 
remembered the eviily-disposed old man, dead 
80 lately ; the dreadful days of her married 
life, and those ones full of such dangerous 
sweetness which they had spent together all 
that spring ! 

‘* Oh, no, no!” she cried, suddenly, a vision 
of that ghastly dead face coming between her 
and the living one besideher. “ It is too soon 
—too soon! I cannot listen!” 

‘Forgive me,” he said, with considerable 
emotion. ‘I will not say a word now. Only 
let me know when I may see you.” 

“« Next—year !’’ she faltered, ‘‘at my place 
—Monk’s Horton.” 

“Will you—write—to me?" hoe queried, 
hesitatingly. 

* Not till then,’ she rejoined. ‘“*And now 
let us go back. We must get on board early.” 

‘* Yes," he agreed, and, rising, he offered her 
his arm with extreme courtesy, and they ro- 
traced their steps to the hotel. 

A little constraint fell between them after 
this, and though he was most attentive to her 
dtring the rest of the journey he uttered no 
word that could possibly be construed into 
lover-like, while he did not accompany her 
farther than Folkestone, bidding her adien 
there, when he put her in the early morning 
train, which they found started soon alter 
their arrival. 

The journey seemed tedious to Violet after 


| he left her. She missed him sorely—his plea- 


sant cheery ways, his rich voice, the tones of 
which yet rang in her ears, though she hardly 
liked to admit it even to herself; it seemed like 
disloyalty to the dead man. 

However, the long journey came to an end 
at last, and she found herself at the Derby- 
shire Cottage, which the Earl's money had 
transformed into such a pleasant place of 
abode, and in time toreceive her dyingmother'’s 
bleseing—a blessing that went far to atone for 
those dreary years of bondage she had spent 
for that dear mother's eake. ' 

After the two faaerals were over,and matters 
settled, Violes went to her house at Monk's 


i Horton, taking Poppy with her—Poppy, whe 


had yrown into a lovely girl, with a vivid 
colour, dusky brown hair, and eyes, deep, dark, 
tender as a gazelle’s, ; 
Here in this pleasant part of Kent, with its 
pastoral slopes, its brown river currents, ita 
rich woodland scenery and fertile pastures, 
they lived a peaceful life, the sorrow for their 
loss growing less day by day, and new interests 
and occupations arrising. Still, to one at 
least, the life was jast a litsle monotonous, and 


not be stifled, and that one was Violet. 

She had not forgotten, she never could for- 
get, Dick Trelawney. During the ten months 
spent in the old Kent Manor House, his fair 
debonair face had never left her thoughts. 
She was free—free to think of him by day, 
to dream of him at night. 

It was no stain toher womanhood now. She 
could give this great love that had taken pos- 
session of her heart free rein. She need not 
now check or repress it. She could think 
again and again of the tender glances he had 
given her that day when they strolled on the 
ramparts at Boulogne, could recall each tender 
cadence of his tone, each loving gesture, and 
this free, unrestrained thought of her dear one 
made Violet young and girlish again. . 

A soft colour beamed in her cheeks, a smile 
hovored about her lips, her eyes: were fall of 


| a great, serene gladness. She never doubted 


but that he would be trae; she never thought 
a younger, fairer woman might turn him from 
his old allegiance, make him unfaithful 
to her. She believed in and trusted him ; 


| and hers was no nature to deal in half-faiths, 
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balf beliefs. He was her king, her hero; and 
she idealised this mere man as only a fond, 
loving woman can idealise that she adores, 
with all her heart and soul. 

He had done as she bid him, and not come 
near or visited her ; only every three or four 
weeks'a lovely bouquet of flowers would arrive 
at the Manor House for her, and she knew the 
bold superscription was his. 

At last the longed-for lettar came, asking 

rmission to come to Monk's Horton and see 

er; and gladly she wrote, telling him he would 
be welcome. The gilded chains of her wed- 
ded life had weighed heavily on her, bat she 
was free now—free to welcome him as she 
would; and with the letter in her hand she 
went over to the long mirror, and looked at 
herself, wondering whether he wonld find her 
as fair to look on as he had the previous year. 

The light fell on her untutterably sweet 
face and lovely eyes, and with a sigh of con- 
tent she turned away, kissing the mute words 
that told her he was coming passionately. 

He came three days ater, fair, debonair, 
pleasant as usual; and Poppy being present, 
greeted his hostess only as a friend, while she, 
feeling a little disappointed at his cool greet- 
ing, wrapped herself ina mantle of hauteur, 
which made him feel that he was being kept 
at a distance, 

Poppy, on the contrary, admired him im- 
mensely, and laid herself ont to attract him, 
She wore her prettiest dresses, sang her 
prettiest songs, smiled her sweetest smiles, 
and did all she could to subjugate this stern- 
looking man, who appeared so indifferent to 
all her wiles and fascinations. But he did 
not remain indifferent long. Poppy was far 
too delicate and sweet a piece of feminine 
loveliness for any man to look celdly on, 
especially when she was, bent on pless- 
ing him; and not knowing that her sister 
looked on him as her lover, she left no stone 
unturned to win him, while he, on his part, 
fancying Violet had ceased to care for him, or 
perhaps had never cared for him at all, let 
himself be bewitched by the fascinations of 
this charming little fairy, who so flattered 
his vanity, and appealed to all that was 
weakest in his nature. 

“IT really believe you hate me,”’ she ponted, 
one night, as they stood in the rose-garden 
side by side, his fair head towering above her 
dusky one. 

“Hate you! Why?” he asked, in sur- 
prise, his eyes resting tenderly on the beanti- 
fal blooming face, with the soft red lips that 
were enough to tempt St. Anthony himeelf. 

“You never keep or care for anything 
I give you.” 

** You haven't given me many chances!” 

‘* Where is the rose I gave you this after- 
noon?” she demanded, imperiously, pointing 
a slender forefinger at his breast. 

“It is gone,’ he admitted, with a comical 
glance of dismay at his flowerless buttonhole. 

**Careless man! You don’s deserve ever 
to have another,” she smiled. 

‘“‘ Forgive me this time,” he pleaded, “ and 
give me one of those damask roces that 
are jast like your cheek.” 

* Flatterer,” she murmured, tco pleased to 
refuse his request. ‘‘ You always have the 
power to make me dowhat you wish.” — 

“ Always?” he queried, quickly prisoning 
the little hands that were busy fastening the 
rosein his coat. 

“ Yes, always!” she assented, raising her 
lovely eyes to his. 

“Then kiss me now!” he whispered, his 
voice hoarse with passion, for this girl made 
his pulses throb wildly. 

For a moment she hesitated. Then the 
fresh lips were lifted to his, and he was kizs- 
ing them madly, holding her tight to his 
breast, and beseeching her to make bim happy, 
and consent to be his wife; and before they 
- the rose-garden they were pledged to each 
other. 

“ Violet! I have some news to tell you!” 
said Poppy the next morning,when the sisters 
were alone in their boudoir. 


“ News!" echoed Lady Desbro, looking in 
surprise at her sister, andseeing her blushing. 
shy face she gaessed what it was. “I think 
I know what itis!" 

“De you?” cried the girl, flinging her 
arms about the Countess, and hiding her face 
on her breast. 

‘* Yes! You want to tell me you have a 
lover !” 

**Oa, Vi! how did you guess?” 

“From your look, dear! You seem radiant 
with ym ts 

‘So I am! so I ought to be! He is so 
noble, so good. I am the happiest, luckiest 
girl in the world !”? 

** You love this man, then, who seeks to 
make you his wife?” 

* With my whole heart and soul !"’ returned 
the other, fervently ; “and Vi, you will, you 
must, consent to my marriage with him!” 

‘* Must I, dear ?” with a faint smile. 
all unsuspecting of the faithlessness of that 
man she yeeros pe she asked, ‘' Who is it? 
You have not to e bis name.” 

** Captain Trelawny !” 

“Oh, Heaven!” whispered Violet; but Poppy 
did not hear, for she rattled on. 

“ He says he can’t wait, Vi; that I must 
marry him before the end of next month. 
Bo must give your consent like an 
eal. and have the wedding here. - Are 
you angy ? Don’t you like him?” cried 
the girl, for Lady Desbro sat as though 
turned to marble, and as white and- motion- 
less. ‘* Won’t you congratulate me?” 

‘* Of course, darling!" murmured the un- 
happy woman, falteringly. ‘‘ May—you—have 
every—happiness—in your—married life !” 

“Vil You look dreadfully ill. What's the 
matter, dear? Has my news annoyed you? 
Of coure—I—I—won't — marry him if—you 
don’t like it.” 

“Not marry him!” echoed the Countess, 
collecting herself by a mighty effort. ‘ Of 
course you must! I give my consent fully 
and—freel y—and—and— the wedding—shall be 
here—since you desire it!” 

“Oh Vi! what a darling you are,” kissing 
her rapturously. ‘‘I must go and tell Dick 
that our happiness is complete,” and she ran 
off trillingan operatic air gaily. Bat Violet, 
with her white, set face, and eyes full of damb 
_— sought the refuge of her own room; 
and flinging herself face downwards on the 
bed, gave way to the agony that consumed 
ber, moaning, ‘‘O Heaven ! how shall I—how 
can I—live my life now ?” 

She did not appear again that day, plead- 
ing a bad headache; and perhaps Dick guessed 
why she remained in her room, and he felt 
rather awkward when he met her the next 
morning, for conscience was pricking bis faith- 
lessheart. But his hostess was quite calm 
and collected,though very white, and congratu- 
lated him gracefully, and spoke of his marriage 
with her sister quite coolly—so great was her 

ride. She could subdue all signs of the death- 

low she had received, and he told himself 
: that she had never cared for him, and that he 

did well to choose the bright, loving girl who 
made no secret of her adoration for him. 





The wedding preparations were carried out 
on a lavish scale. be | Desbro gave her 
sister everything she possibly desire, but 
as she stood by at the altar, and saw her 
made the wife of the man she herself loved so 
madly, she felt life held nothing more for her, 
and that her only refuge was the cloister. 

In less than a year she said adieu to all 

_ things worldly, and became a member of the 
' Poor Clares, the strictest and most rigid set of 
| nuns in England. 

Trelawney when he heard of it understood 
why she renounced the world, and cursed his 

' folly bitterly ; for Poppy as a sweetheart and 
Poppy as a wife were two different things. 
Her sweetness, herairy ways and graces, palled 
on him a little.. She was no companion for 


! an intellectual man like himself. He hadcared 


for her, did care for her, but it was with the 
grosser, part of his nature. 


sensual 
| She had bewitched him for awhile, but he 





knew the best love of his manhood was given 


to the pale sad nun, whose daily prayers and 
penances were offered up to Heaven for him, 
and his prosperity and happiness; und he 
olten thought with regret of that sweet sum. 
mer night when they had wandered in the 
moonlight, listening to the murmar of the 
— and he had first learnt that she loved 


Bat be hid all that from bia wife, for ke 
knew that the woman who had hidden her 
broken heart and rnined life in the calm re- 
treat of a convent trusted him in that, and 
believed he would be a good husband to the 
girl-cister whom she loved so dearly, in that 
at least he wag faithfal to her, and betrayed 
not her trust ! 

[THE END. ] 
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THE BEAUTIFUL VENETIAN. 


Waar a hoet of pleasing recollections crowd 
upon the mind at the simple mention of this 
peculiar city—this ‘‘ Queen of the Adriatic.’ 
It is one of the few Continental cities which 
does not disappoint the English traveller. 
It is alland more than his most vivid imagi- 
nation has pictared—quaint, original, poeti 
cal, fall of romantic suggestiveness—in short, 
uniques. Canals in place of streets, gondolas 
inetead of vehicles, palaces as numerous as 
ordinary dwelling-houses elsewhere, and his- 
torical monuments at every turn and in all 
directions. Venice is a living hietoriosl 
romance, @ never marvel and delight. 

How strange and yet how familiar every- 
thing seems to you! Vivid paintings and 
photographs have rendered you familiar with 
the most interesting monuments of the old 
world. You require no guide to point out to 
you the various localities as you stand in the 
piazza of St. Mark ; you recognise at once the 
tall masts from which the banners of the Re- 
public floated in triumph when the carrier 
pigeons brought news that Dandolo had cap- 
tured Constantinopie ; you recognise the 
lofty Campanile as you recognise a familiar 
church steeple at homs; and the gorgeous 
fe cade of the cathedral, overtopped by its five 
graceful domes, bristling with innumerable 
eo Turning into the Piazzetta we be- 

old the two famous colamns which bear 
respectively the winged lion of St. Mark and 
~ bronze figure of §t. Theodore, patron of 

city. 

Close at hand are the famous Ducal Palace, 
the Bridge of Sighs, and the dismal prison 
whose frightful records form so dark a chap- 
ter in Venetian history. From these more 
familiar objects one turns in among the queer 
old houses and palaces that frown upon each 
other across the dark and narrow water lanes, 
projecting their sombre shadows upon the 
canals that bathe their foundations. To the 
student of history, the architect, or the 
painter, the treasures of this city of the sea 
are inexhaustible. 

It was on a soft and genial morning in the 
spring of the year, that a couple of Englishmen 
might have been seen in the famous Piazza of 
St. Mark. There was a mavifest difference in 
the ages of the two individuals, one being a 
young man of about twenty, while his com- 
panion must have been his senior by many 
years. They were viewing and talking about 
the very objects to which we have just re- 
ferred, and one who could have_ overheard 
them, would have drawn the natural and cor- 
rect inference that the two were tutor and 


pupil, 

_ el Van Brunt had left Eton in bis 
eighteenth year, snd had now been travelling 
for two years with the Rev. Mr. Brooks, who 
had consented to ast the part of tutor to 
him in acquiring the mastery of the modern 
languages, and at the same time to supervise 
a — of study and travel combined. 

y were almost like brothers to each 
other, notwithstanding the disparity ia ther 
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eges. Mr. Brooks was a widower, and had 
sought for distraction from a deep sorrow 
caused by the loss of a well-beloved wife, in 
this connection, and the activity and change 
of scene which it involved. — 

After a pleasant sojourn in Florence, where 
they sought the advantage te be had there of 
hearing spoken the purest Tuscan, they bad 
just come to Venice, where they had been 
located but a few daye. 

Young Van Brunt was a yery handsome 
fellow, tall, fair complexiored, and a perfect 
type of the Anglo-Saxon race. His clear blue 
eyes were fall of truth and manliness, and his 
instincts of the most gentlemanly character. 
With all the ardour and appreciation of a 
romantic nature he deep draughts of 
pleasure from all that he saw about him. 

The water used for domestic purposes in 
Venice has from time immemorial been 
supplied to the inhabitants from certain 
public wells located in the several equares, 
whence it is distributed at certain hours cf 
the day by women water. carriers. 

They are always dressed in a style quite 
traditional and unlike any other class, bearing 
their burden of water pails hung from a lorg 
yoke at each end, so as to balance each other, 
the wooden frame resting upon the back of 
the neck and shoulders. This calling is a high 
and gracefal service, and seems more like that 
of the vivandiére of the French army, than 
aught else of which we are aware. 

These water-carriers, with their short 
skirts, ornamented jackets, their dark hair 
hanging in long braids down their backs, 
with jaunty hats, red hose, and high colours 
here and there forming the accessory costume, 
present one of the striking characteristics of 
street scenes in this unique city. 

They are a distinct and privileged class, 
almost universally respectable, and their 
numbers are regulated, and themselves pro- 
tected, by government enactments and super- 
vision. 

Valeri Correlli was a water carrier in Venice. 
At the time when Henry Van Brunt first saw 
her she was just eighteen years of age, per- 
fect in form and feature, with all the striking 
beauty of the middle classes of this portion of 

taly. The exquisite clearness of her olive 

complexion, the deep crimson of her beautiful 
lips, the depths of her heavy night black eyes, 
the abundance and length of Ler raven braids 
of hair, and her grace of figure made her re. 
markable even among her handsome cor- 
panions. 
_ Our fate lies in wait for us, and is ambushed 
in the most improbable places. Henry Van 
Brunt was quite heart-whole when he came 
to Venice, but the first time his eyes rested 
upon Valeri the water-carrier, as she was 
crossing the Piazza of St. Mark, on the morn- 
ing when we have introduced him to the 
reader, his fate was sealed. 

He gazed after her as though he had seen a 
vision from another world. He said nothing 
to his tutor, Mr. Brooks, but nursed his 
secret, 

The hours when the Venetian water-carriers 
ply their business in early morning, and at the 
twilight hour. 

This fact Henry Van Brunt soon ascer- 
tained, and that same evening he was in the 
Piazza watching for Valeri. Nor was he dis. 
appointed, for he met her as before, and with 
a boldness that is excused in foreigners, came 
up to her side, and, lifting his hat with pro- 
found respect, asked her to accept a bouqaet 
which he had brought. 

Valeri, at first, with a little surprise and 
hesitation, at length being struck with the 
profound respect in the manners of the donor, 
and seeing that he was a stranger and an 
Englishman, courtesied, and with a pleased 
smile, shrouded in a blash, took the dainty 
bouquet, 

The donor spoke her native tongue as fluently 
almost as herself, and in five minutes the two 
were friends, the handsome young student 
walking by ker side in an ecstacy cf plea- 
sure. 


Thus commenced an acquaintance which, 
for a short time, Henry Van Brunt was able 
to keep from his companion; but when Mr. 
Brooks did discover it he took the matter in 
hand at once, and tried to reason his pupil 
out of what he pronounced to be & strange 
infatuation. 

But it was all in vain. The malady had 
even taken deeper root than even the young 
man was himself aware of. This opposition, 
slight at first, was all that was required to 
fix the heart of the young Englishman. 

There were now frequent meetings between 
Va'eri and himself. He owned to the young 


and beautiful girl the intensity and sincerity | 


of bis passion, and with all the ardour of her 
Italian nature she returned his love. He 
seemed to her like a prince. She could not 
but understand that his station was vastly 
above her own, but she was blinded by love, 
and every whispered fear on her part was 
kissed into silence by her ardent lover. 

Finally the matter assumed such rerious 
proportions in the eyes of Mr. Brooks that he 
tried to induce his pupil to leave Venice—but 
in vain ; and he then frankly told him that he 
should feel it to be his duty to address his 
father and inform him of the state of affairs. 
This, of course, Henry dreaded, but admitted 
to be only right. So his father was daly in- 
formed, and in courte of time a letter came 
threatening disinheritance unless the son 
broke off the connection and left Venice im- 
mediately. e 

This letter Mr. Brooks frankly handed over 
to his charge, and Henry as promptly read to 
Valeri. The poor child, now loving the young 
student with an ardour only equalled by his 
own, stillin her wisdom and spirit of self- 
sacrifice, told him that his father was right, 
and bade him obey the command of his 
parent. This the young Englishman declared 
he could not do. Both were very unhappy, 
and he knew not what course to pursue. 

He loved his father; ke knew him to be 
stern but just, and he knew also that he would 
do exactly as he had declared in that terrible 
letter. His father was a rich man, but as to 
himself, he bad not a shilling save through his 
parent’s generosity. He could not live upon 
nothing, and he felt in a wretched state of 
indecision. He realized that without the love 
of this beautiful and confiding ycurg girl he 
had no interest in the future, She had all 
unconsciously won, and now reigned in his 
heart. 

Valeri’s parents were humble people. Her 
father was bat a gondolier upon the Grand 
Canal, even as she was but a water-carrier. 
Still they were respectable in the strictest 
sense of the word, and Valeri had fortunately 
been enabled to acquire the rudiments of a 
simple education. Henry Van Brunt was not 
yet twenty-one, bat he resolved, though 
secretly, to take his future into his own 
hands. 

After overcoming the objections of his loved 
one and her parents by specious arguments, 
Henry Van Brunt induced Valeri to consent 
to a secret marriage, which was solemnized in 
the vestry of the Church of San Zani Polo, 
where the noble tombs of Titian and Canova 
face each other, Brief was the secret honey- 
moon of these two lowing hearts, the young 
student giving his tutor to understand that he 
must be allowed a week or ten days to break 
off with Valeri. 

Mr. Brooks, who acted as treasurer, had 
been instructed to be very liberal with his 
pupil as to money affairs, provided he would 
leave Venice; and therefore when he desired 
to be furnished with one hundred pouads in 
gold, Mr. Brocks promptly responded, presum- 
ing that his pupil designed to make his fair 


young friend tome valuable present at part- 


ing. 

When Henry Van Brunt parted from Valeri, 
now his lawful wife, he banded her a purse 
of gold, containing come hundred and twenty 
pounds, a fortune toa family who had been ac- 
customed to their frog.l mode of life, and ex- 





acted a ;romise that she would work no more 





at her former occupation, but devote herself 
to pleasant study. He had already supplied 
her with a worthy old teacher, and had given 
her a fine guitar, upon which instrument the, 
like nearly all her companions, had played 
from childhood. 

Arrangements for a secret correspondence 
were easily made between them, and then 
came the sad hour for parting. 

‘* Tn less than a year, dear Valeri, I shall be 
my own master, and I shall return to you.” 

‘You will not forget me?” she beseech- 
ingly asked, as she hung upon his neck. 

** An idle question, loved one. I cculd not 
live without you,” he replied, kissing her lips. 

“Oh! it is so sweet to love and to be loved,” 
she said, ‘‘ that it seems something that can- 
not last” 

‘“* Never fear, Valeri. Only be true to me, 
and I[ shall be back within a twelvemonth to 
press you to my heart.” 

‘* There is such a sense of vacancy in your 
absence,” she said, looking into his face 
through her tear-bedewed eyes. 

And then he kissed away thoee tears. 

Henry Van Brunt left Italy, crossed the 
Atlantic, and joined his father’s household. 
The brief episode at Venice was never referred 
to. Mr. Brooks resumed his professional 
eervices over the society from which he had 
temporarily severed his connection, and his 
former pupil commenced the study of the law. 

Faithfal to his distant love, his heart 
yearned to see her, ard his weekly letter to 
Valeri never failed, nor did she forget to fulfil 
her part of the correspondence, as had been 
carefully arranged between them. 

These letters were in themselves tangible 
evidence, not alons of the devoted love she 
bore him, but they also, all unconsciously, 
exhibited to him the fact that she was improv- 
ing daily under a resolve she had made to 
fully occupy herself in her studies. 

Ten months from the time of Henry Van 
Brunt’s return, he became of age, on which 
day his father unconditionally settled upon 
him two thousand a-year during his own 
life, and at his death the principal being 
placed in trust to be paid over to him. This 
was irrevocable. 

Henry Van Brunt was now independent. 

His preparations being already made, he 
started at once for Italy, and in fifteen days 
stood in that humble but yet cheerful and 
happy home, where he had wooed and won 
Valeri. It was long before the overjoyed 
wife could speak, as she eat with her head 
resting upon her young husband's breast, but 
she did so at last. 

‘*T have a surprice for you, Henry!" 

“A surprise?” 

‘‘ Yes,” she replied. ‘‘Come into the next 
room.” 

He followed, and there, sleeping upon the 
snow-white sheets, he beheld a second Valeri, 
only in miniature. 

a Your daughter!” she whispered, with a 
iss, 

‘‘ You never told me.” 

‘No, but did I not write to you that I had 
a secret, just one, which I should keep until 
we met?” 

* You did.” 

“Well, that is my secret,” she added, as 
he preesed her again and again to his heart. 

And now, gentle reader, why de we tell thia 
story to-day, for the events deecribed occurred 
nearly twenty yearsago? Let us see, 

Many changes have occurred in the life of 
the two principal characters of our brief story, 
but they have nearly all been happy ones. 

Henry Van Brunt remained a year abroad, 
giving his young and lovely wife the ad- 
vantage of travel, and then he returned to 
London, where a hearty welcome finally 
awaited him from his father and mother. He 
was the only son and _heir. 

Valeri, who had been so handsome and 
attractive in her coarse dress as a water- 
carrier, with the refining inflnences of educa- 
tiop, travel, and association with well-bred 
pecple, bad become refined as well as beautiful, 
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Her husband was very proud of her, and the 
love he had so early expressed never abated. 
They had no additional family, bat that 
miniature Valeri was a marvel of loveliness 
and acdomplishmgnts as she graduaily grew 
up from childhood, presenting all the dark 


and striking beauty of her mother, just soft- | 


ened by the Anglo-Saxon blood which flowed 
in her veins, 

The fondness of the parents for this little 
Venetian was something delightful to behold, 
and Heaven emiled upon the happy household 
of Henry Van Brant. 

Why do we tell this story to-day ? 

Because there has just occurred a very 
notable wedding not-s thousand miles from 


St. George’s, Hanover Square; a wedding to 


which the entire fashionable world was bidden, 
and at which it assisted. A wedding remark- 
able for the happy auspices under which every 


circumstance connected therewith was con-, 


summated. A wedding at which Valeri Van 


Brunt was given away to a worthy and loving | 


husband. 


I wer her in the giddy whirl ; 

She struck me as a pretty girl ; 

And now I’ve made her mine for life, 
She strikes meas an angry wife. 


Brown: ** Damley, I want to buy a dog.” 
{Dumley: ‘‘That’s a good idea, Brown. 
| think every man ought to owna dog.” Brown: 
: * Do you know where I can get a good one?” 
| Dumley: ‘‘ Yes; 1’ll sell you mine.” 
| _Finst Bachelor: “I see that a chemist has 
discovered that wood may be converted into 

-’ Second Bachelor: “That is no new 

discovery. Haven’t we been paying the mis- 
{tress of this house for board for many 
years?” 
| Wry, Chawles, me boy, I’m doosed glad 
j to see you! I thought you were drowned.” 
i‘ Drowned! What do you mean?” ‘ Why, 
| saw you last at the club with some other 
: rs, and you were just grasping at a 
straw.” ’ 
“Try say that Angelina Tnétifrutti has 
| got a brand-new piano. Is that so.? I thought 


And still those two who first met in the , they were so poor that they could hardly pay 
Piazza of St. Mark, are but in middle life, their rent.” ‘Yes, it’strue. She got itasa 


indeed we may say in its prime, happy and 
blessed in their child's happiness. 
This is the reason why we have told you 


prize for chewing forty gross of gum. Isn't 
i that lovely ?” 


| Tae Asrvurpt Crry Mam.—“Are you en- 


to-day this brief story of Tse BravutirvL gaged?” inquired a pert young lady, stepping 


VENETIAN. 
L. M, 








FACETIA, 


Tx the swim—the bather. 

A misprint—Kissing « girl on the chin. 

A yacut can stand on a tack without swear- 
ing. Few men can. 

* Hamizr” is a play for all time. Ié will 
never give up the ghost. 

Tus Chinese ought to be very good billiard 
players, for they are accustomed to handling 
the cue from their earliest years, 

Wrre: ‘John, do you know if the Rev. 
Doctor Jones’s church wil! be open next San- 
Gay?” Husband (absent-minded): ‘‘ Yes, the 
side door will.” 

“ Waat were the last words of Brigham 
Young?” asked the teacher. “ He never had 


any,” replied the smart bad boy; “he wasa | 


married man.” 

“ Your uncle will probably remember you 
when making his will.” “Confound it! That's 
what I'm afraid of. li he remembers me, it’s 
all up with me.” 

GenTLeman : ‘If you will get my coat done 
by Saturday I shall be for ever indebted to 
you.” Tailor: “ Oh, if that's your game, it 
won’t be done!” 

‘ Tue use of tobacco hasa dwarfing effect,” 
said an anti-tobacco man, “I believe youare 


right,’’ said an inveterate amoker, “for it fre- | 


qaently makes mae short.” 

Fanmer’s wife (limping into the house): 
‘* That brindle cow kicked ms, Jobn, an’ I’m 
afraid my leg ia broken.” Farmer: “ Gosh 
ding that critter! Is the milk spilled?” 

Au, fortune’s wheel goes round and round 

As if moves down life's slope ! 

To-day we may be upside down— 

To-morrow downside up. 

_Fatner: “I learn with sorrow, my son, 
that you are getting to be very fast.” Son: 
** You’ve been misinformed, father. My tailor 
eays I’m the slowest man he’s got on his 
books,” 


Tus world is but a fleeting show, 
And no wise man regrets it, 
For man wants little here below, 
And generally he gets is. 
Fasntonante Daughter: “Mamma, do you 
really think it is wrong for me to flirt in a 
mild sort of way?” Fashionable Mother 
(serrified): “Clara, I am surprised at you. 
The idea of an unmarried person flirting!” 


, briskly up to a hansom cab-driver, who 
, was indolently lounging across the front 
/seat. “Lord, no! Are you?” was the 
| prompt reply. 

Hicerxs: ‘‘ Wonder what kind of weather 
; we'll have to-day, Wiggins?” Wiggins: “I 
| expect a fair, clear day.” Higgins: ‘‘ Then 
, Why on earth are you carrying that umbrella 
,and mackintosh?" Wiggins: “So that it 
| will be certain to be a fair, clear day.” 

Parson Warder (to new convict): ‘“‘ We as- 
| Sign men here to work with which they are 
familiar. So if you have any special line, say 
, 80, and we will start you at once.” Convict 
(she can scarcely believe his ears): *‘ Thanks; 

can’t begin too soon. I'man aeronant.” 


,S8pecting citizen on the floor at the police- 

, Station): ‘* This man’s condition is not due to 

, drink. Hehas been drugged.” Officer McGinnis: 

; * You’re right. I drug him all the way from 

McGuire's tavern two hundred yards down the 
etreet.’ 


| nothin’,” said the woman as a dusty and die- 
‘reputable-looking specimen leaned wearily 
‘against the gate. ‘I don’s want you to give 
me anything, madam,” he said indignantly. 
| I'm no beggar. 1’m returning home from 
: the races.” 
' “Ty you had turned your steps in tke right 
direction, my friend,” he said solemnly to the 
, convict, ‘‘ you wouid not be in this place to- 
day.’ ‘Oh, no, sir,’’ responded the convict, 
| with sad retrospection; “if I had turned my 
steps in the right direction, I would be in 
, Spain to-day.” 
| “Waar is the matter with your face?” 
atked one travelling man of another, whose 
countenance looked likearailway map. ‘ Ob, 
| nothing much,” wasthe reply. “A friend of 
| mine with whom I had an argument said he 
| didn't like it the way it was, and fixed it up 
different for me.” 
Crt1zen: “No, I can give you no money. 
, I don’t like to encourage idleness. Why don’t 
| you goto work?” Tramp: “It’s easy to say 
that, but it isn’t s0 easy to get a job. I've 
been trying to get work alltheyear.” ‘' What 
kind of job have you looked for?” ‘* Winding 
| an eight-day elcck.” 
| “ We had an entertainment out our way last 
jevening. It was pretty good, only there was 
| ® man who read a poem, and he read it so 
| outrageouely that nobody could understand 
, What it was all about.” ‘ Couldn’t under- 
Stand what it wasall about! Why, that must 
; have been Professor Dells Harte, the distin- 
' guished elocutionist! How I should like to 
' have been there!” 





Sue was sitting in the parlour with her 
beau, when the old man came downstairs and 
opened the front door. “Surely, papa,’’ she 
said, ‘ you-are not going eut at this late hour?” 
‘* Merely to untie the dog,” he replied. ‘ Well, 
Miss Clara,” said the young man, reaching for 
his hat, “I think I will say good-night.” 

Visrior : ‘* What has become of your living 
skeleton?” Circus man: “Ab, he is dead, 
poor fellow! Drank himself to death.” 
Visitor: ‘‘Good gracious!” Circus man: 
‘Yes; he married the two-headed woman, and 
it took all his salary and hers to keep her 
in bonnets. So he took to drink.” 

“Youne enthusiastic artist (innocently) : 
‘“‘T presume, Miss Fitzdook, you paint?” 
Miss Fitzdook (indignantly, misapplying his 
remark): “Sir, do you intend to insult-——” 
Young artist (very much embarrassed): ‘‘ Oh, 
*pon my word, Miss Fitzdook, don’t think for 
a moment I alluded to the paint on your 
face!” 

No More or Tuat.—'‘! Vat,’ said the col- 
lector for a little German band to a citizen 
who sat in his front window, ‘you no gif 
moddings for dot mpsic?” ‘ Nota fraction,” 
replied the citizen, with hopeless emphasis. 
‘* Den ve blay some more, dot’s all!” threat- 
ened the collector, so the citizen hastily gave 
Up & sixpence. 

Manacer of a theatrical company: “That 
man who jast passed is the most valuable man 
that I ever took ont on a tour of the country.” 
incredulous friend: ‘He does not look as 
though he was much ofanactor.” Manager: 
“ He can’t actat all; but as he is a champion 
pedestrian, he never has any difficulty in get- 
ting back to town.” 

“ Tury tell me you've travelled, Mr. Crim- 
sonbeak,” said Miss Fassanfeather, during a 
lull in the conversation the other night. 
‘* Yes, I've travelled considerably. I ueed to 
travel for a drapers house. I wish I was 
travelling now.” “I wish you were,” in- 
nocently rejoined the young lady, noticing 


: , _ | that both hands of the clock were pointing 
A Drvcezep Man.—Young Physician (in- | 


upward, 

A Moca Reuteveo Emptorer.—Employé : 
“ Sir, I would like to speak to you a moment 
upon a very serious matter.” Merchant: 
“Don't bother me.” “Bat——" “Goaway 


, to work, I say,” “‘I wan’é to ask your consent 
| to my marriage with your daughter Nellie, 
A Weary Trawe Home.—“I can’t give ye | 


and——"’ “Oh, is that so? Take her, my 
boy, and may Heaven bless you both! I 
thought you were going to ask for an increase 
of salary.” 

Wovipy’t Be An Axcen—Tommy was ai 
Sanday-school in his first pair of trousers, and 
a picture of a lot of little angels was before 
the class, ‘* Tommy, would you like to be a 
little angel?” asked the teacher. ‘No, 
ma’am,” replied Tommy, after a carefal in- 
spection of the picture. “Net be an angel, 
Tommy? Why not?” inquired the teacher, 
in surpriee. “’Cauee, ma’am, I'd have to give 
up my new pants.” 

“ Wuar's this newspaper article about. the 
late John Smith?” inquired old Mr, Badger. 
“Tahe our John?” “ Thinkhe is,” ‘ Well?! 
well! Ho allera was slower'n treacle in 
January. He never was on time in all his 
life, and they used to say he wasn't to his own 
weddin’ till the day after the ceremony, and, 
now the day after he’s dead they call him the 
‘late John Smith.’ It beats all how thoze 
newspapers do learn so much abont a per- 
son!” 

An Inranciste Rrx¢.—The fellow had seen 
everything, and got a chip off everything, and 
had some mementoof everything. He dropped 
into a little knot of artists who were discuss- 
ing Bohemian life in many places. As the 
traveller came in ove of them was soying : 
‘“* Ah, that is the place where they made the 
welkin ring,” ‘What place are you talking 
about?” acked thetraveller. ‘ We were talk- 
ing of Bohemia.” “Ob, yes; Bohemia. I 
know, I’ve been there. l’ve got one of them.” 
“One of what?” * One of them welkin rings 
—an’ it’s a beauty.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Queen, it is reported, intends in the 
autumn to visit her daughter, the Empress 
Frederick, at Baden-Baden, where Her 
Majesty has a residence, which has been un- 
eccupied for some time. [t is not believed in 
Court circles that this is Her Majesty’s in- 
tention; but we should not be surprised if 
she does change her present arrangements, for 
the vacillation at Court is quite proverbial. 

Tue new Emperor of Germany has been 
coming out quite in a new character ; hitherto, 
what we have heard of his bearing towards 
the fair sex has been rather of the brusque and 
masterfal description ; but it appears now that 
-his Majesty intends to tarn over a new leaf, 
and appear in a more chivalrous light. The 
account of his hospitalities and civilities to 
the Ozarina and her daughters, the hand- 
kissings and cheek salutings, the low bows— 
a German always bows to a lady as if some 
hidden spring in his spinal mechanism had 
suddenly shut up with a jerk, exactly after 
the manner of folding bedsteads—the present- 
ing of bouquets, and all ench amenities, seem 
intended to show that the new Kaiser, too, 
can “roar as gently as any sucking dove”’ in 
the presence of ladies. 

Tue Dake of Aosta’s wedding, says Modern 
Society, ia fixed for the eleventh of next month, 
always supposing that date suits the plans of 
the King and Queen of Italy; for when 
Sovereigns are to be the witnesses of the 
marriage, the bride's privilege of choosing 
the “happy day” has occasionally to give 
way to the convenience of such august rela- 
tives. The Chapel Royal at Tarin forms 
part of the Cathedral of St. John, and here 
Cardinal Alimonda, Archbishop of Turin, is 
to perform the religious ceremony, the civil 
contract having been concluded in the 
presence cf Signor Farini, President of the 
Senate, an hour earlicr, in the grand saloon 
of the Palace. 


Everybody in Italy is being put under con- 
tribution for either decorations, festivities, or 
wedding presents, The cavalry regiments, of 
which the Dake is Inspector-General, have 
agreed that each officer shall subsoribe a day's 
pay to purchase a suitable offering for Prin- 
cess Leciitia, and about £4,000 has thus been 
subscribed for the purpose. 


Tae King and Queen of Roumania have 
gone their several ways, but theirs is the 
decorous temporary separation permitted to 
Sovereigns who area little weary of a long 
téte a téte, and when the summer season ig 
over, they will ‘‘pnt up -their horses to- 
gether” again in an august and respectable 
reunion at Bucharest. The King, whose 
heaith is still very poorly, is about to take a 
course of baths at Grefienberg. Here Queen 
Olga (the Dowager) is to keep him company, 
while his poetic consort goes to Svit, a little 
island on the coast of Denmark, to enjoy the 
cea-bathing there. Carmen Sylva will doubt- 
less write some stanzas “by the sad sea 
waves.” 


Amone the love matches which atiracted 
the attention of Society during the present | 
season, the marriage of Miss White, the: 


daughter cf the British Ambassador at Con- 


STATISTICS. 


Japan has 71,234 Baddhist temples and 
shrines, and 73,759 priests. Most of the | 
priests are grossly ignorant, and many of them 
lead scandalouslives. A reform is to be under- | 
taken by the leading ecclesiastics. 

Sizes or Hravs.—* Seven” being the 
average size of a man’s head a3 measured by 
his hat, it appears that out of fourteen dis- 
tinguished personages, two (Lord Chelmsford 
and Dean Stanley) were below, while other 
two (Lord Beaconsfield and the Prince of 
h impor were exactly up to the average. Of 
the others, Dickens, Selborne and Bright re- 
quired 71-8, Earl Rusgell 7 1-4, Lord Macaulay, 
Gladstone and Thackeray 7 3-8, Lonia 
Philippe 7 3 4 inches, and the Archbishop of | 
York 8 full. Of twenty-three distinguished 
men whose actual brain-weighis are known, 
four, including the late Professor Hughes 
Bennet and Hermann, the philologist, were 
distinctly below the average; showing that a 
well-constituted brain of small dimensions 
may be capable of doing much better work 
than many a larger organ whose internal 
constitution is, from one cause or other, de- 
fective. 





GEMS. 


A goop man even in death makes no mis- 





take, 


Tur best friend is the one who gives the best 
advice. 

To most men experience is like the stern 
lights of a ship which illamine only the track 
which has been passed over. 

We have seldom seem much ostentation and 
much learning met together. The sun, rising 
and declining, makes long shadows; and at 
mid-day, when he is highest, none at all. 


Man is many-sided, and one of the best 
proofs of his advancement is his ability to 
-develop each side harmoniously, suffering none 
to grow out of proportion and none to wither 
from neglect. 

THERE is no object in nature and the world 
without its good, usefal or amiable side. Who 
discovers that side first in inanimate things 
is sagacious, and who discovers it in the ani- 
mate is liberal. 

In all our efforts to subdue ignorance and 
vice, to aid the feeble, to raise the fallen, to 
restore the erring, to relieve the oppressed, we 
need to look far deeper than the sarface facts 
or the actual evils we would banish, ‘ What 
is the source?” should be our constant ia- 
quiry ; and against that, when we have found 
it, should our chief efforts be directed. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Warercresses.— Wash well, pick off de- 
; cayed leaves, and leave in ice water until you 
are ready to eat them. They should then be 
shaken free of wet, and piled lightly in a glass 
| dish. Eat with salt. They are a piquant 
| appetizer on sultry mornings, and very whole- 


stantinople, to M. Geyer, Secretary of the | 9me. 

Swedish Legation ia the same city, stands; aren Fisn.—Take slices of fish, wipe dry 
pre-eminent, It is prabable that to his’ 8nd sprinkle with salt and dredge well with 
daughter's talents Sir William White owes flour, fry four slices of salt pork, and to the 
his advance—late in life—to his preeent posi- | pork fat add one tablespoonfal of lard; when 
tion. Lady White, who is a Pole by birth, | boiling hot put in the fish, fry it a light brown 
is undoubtedly a very beautiful woman, bnt | On one side, then turn and fry the same on 
her style gud manners have never pleased the , the other; serve with the pork. 

English ladies connected with the cercle diplo- Creamep Sant Fisu.— Pick into pieces 
matique. Her daughter, on the other hand, is enough salt fish'to make one cup; cover with 
clever, well-read, and versed in that most cold water, and let it come to the boiling 
difticuls art—connaitre sa monde. ‘During the ' point; simmer ten minutes, then drain ; make 
time Sir William was at Bacharest she acted | one cup white sancs, with one tablespoonful 
a8 his secretary, and her power as a linguist | butter melted; add one tablespoonful flour, 
has served him in good stead at Warsaw,'and pour on slowly one cupfal hot milk; 
Dantzig, and other places where he has held | season with salt and pepper, and add one 





Office. ‘ beaten egg. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Home Trurse.—Men affect to contemn 
fashion; but let one of their number please 
himself in his dress instead of conformiug to 
the prevailing uniformity, and he will speedily 
discover that he is socially ostracized. 


Damsty Burtons.—There has seldom baen a 
geason when so many dainty toilet accessories 
were brought forward. Buttons have been in 
eclipse, but now come ont radiant. The girl 
of the period fastens her bodice with ename!- 
led flowers, or wrought silver flowers, or some 
other notional jewellery fancy. Pansy buttons 
are favourites, aud are lovely in their colours 
over the fabric of walking-dresses or te.- 
gowns. Daisy and butteroup buttons are also 
liked, and a set was recently made by a pro- 
minent jeweller in pure gold. Sweet pes 
buttons are delicately coloured in exact copies 
of the natural flower, and a summer ‘dress of 
white challi, worn at a wedding, recently, had 
buttons of green leaves wrought in gold. 
These buttons are fashionable for new summer 
resort toilets, but are so expensive that they 
cannot become common. 


How Bers Maxe Wax.—Many persons sup- 
pose bees manufacture wax from substanges 
obtained specially for this purpose. Is is 
authoritatively stated that wax is made from 
honey, and by a@ true digestive process, If 
you examine the under surface of a cell- 
building worker, you will find beneath the 
abdomen four pairs of white plates projecting 
from a3 many pockets in the incasing rings in 
this part of the body. These are the wax 
pletes, made from the life-blood of the worker. 
Examine with a lens one of the hinder legs. 
You will find that the stoutest joints are very 
equare-shouldered at the hinge, and that the 
hinge is well over to one side, the shoulders 
forming a pair of jaws which open when the 
limb is bent and close when it is straightened, 
The upper jaw has a row of spines which bite 
on’a piate upon the lower jaw. With this 
apparatus, piercing it with these spines, tho 
worker withdraws a wax plate from its pocket, 
transfers it to the front legs, and thence to 
the mouth, whence it is laboriously masti- 
cated with a salivary secretion. Unless it 
undergoes this process it Jacks the ductility 
requisite for cell-making. 

Zviv Courrsutp.— When a young Zula gains 
his “gnm rivg’—which is worn upon the 
crown of the head, and is obtained by per- 
forming some deed of valour, or by special 
gift of the king, and which stamps him a man 
as distinguished from a “boy ’’—his firat 
duty is to ges married, and if he has not tho 
necessary cows to purchase a wife, he musi 
raid some enemy's kraal and steal then. 
When he has chosen the lady, he makes bis 
intentions known to the family, and they 
commence operations by praising him when 
she is present as he never was praised beforo, 
and never will be again, until ho wants 
another wife, Tha girl, after some coqueiry, 
consents to 2ee him, and he, washing and 
oiling himself, dons his lightest, finest dancing 
dress, and, sending a messenger to announce 
his coming, presents himself with shield and 
agsagai to the family, who will be squatting 
in a cirele near the house of the lady. Ho 
squats among them, and presently the lady of 
his dreams appeara, attended by two or three 
female friends abont her own age. She leoks 
him over for some time, and finally vequesis 
him, through her brother (is not ceing 
etiquette to speak to him direct) to rise and 
tarn round and round, displaying his pro- 
portions, under a ranning fire of mischievous 
comments from the girl friends of the jiaxcée 
elect; she, keeping a discreet silence, awards 
him permission to squas again, and retires, 
The family rush to hear her decision, but she 
is not inelined to be hasty, or seem too easily 
won, ‘I have not seen him walk—he may 
limp!” she says. So the poor fellow has ta 
come again next morning, when he will rro- 
bably be accepted. 
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ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lorriz.—Until the child is sixteen. 
L. W.—We never answer letters through the post. 
T. T.—Handwriting slovenly. Not if it was black. 


Errie.—1. It is the gentleman's place certainly. 2. 
We are not believers in luck. 


F.G.—A dry, warm and equable climate benefits a 
persen troubled with catarth. 


Jaxre.—The quotation is from the Latin, and means: 
So we are taken to the stars.” 


Srs had better consult a respectuble medical practi- 
tioner. It may be a serious matter. 


M. C.—1. Far too young. 2. She must give them to 
her mother unless she keeps herself entirely. 


E. B. W.—*‘ Rod ” is first mentioned In Exodus iv. 4, 
“ Handkerchiefs ” is first mentioned in Acts xix. 12. 


W. H.—“ Blackheads” are of several kinds, and can 
generally be removed by specialists in skin diseases. 


R. L. N.—1. Address both as ‘‘ Esq.” For example, 
‘*John Smith, Esq.,” to the care of William Brown, 
e Ee q.” 

Anxious Morner bad better apply by letter to the 
secretary of the Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, 
Brompton, London. 


C. H. H.—You weigh somewhat more then the aver- 
age young lady of your age and height, but you are well 
proportioned. You would be considered plump. 


D. F.—Your lack of success is not strange, as carp are 
exfremely sby and difficult to catch. Aquatic insects, 
‘worms, and soft aquatic plants are their favourite food, 
and consequently are the best bait with which to catch 
carp. 

L. L. W.—1. In making a present to a gentleman a 
lady should be governed by his tastes and surroundings. 
Some article of her own handiwork is preferable. 2. 
= Lm language of flowers, the tea-rose means always 
lovely. 


W. W.—It would be contrary to the laws of propriety 
and etiquette to call on her without an invitation. After 
she has met you a sufficient number of times sbe will 
extend to you an invitation to call, if she is fond of your 
company. 

R. ©. F.—The young lady appears to be of a careless, 
indolent disposition, and should fight against it with 
all her might and main, or it wil grow upon her to 
such an extent that it will eventually Jead to uvhappi- 
ness. She cannot have a very deep affection for her 
sweetheart. . 


BatTLe or Ten.—1. We regret the poetry is not avail- 
able. 2. There are various explanations given hy theo- 
logians, but we for obvious reasons must decline to 
discuss religious matters in these columns. 3, Your 
friends are quite right. 


Vera —1. If you have any regard for your health or 
the beauty of your skin, avoid cosmetics. All cosmetics 
clog the pores, deaden the tissues, and affect locally the 
nerves of the skin. 2. You are much stouter than most 
young ladies of your age. 


B. W.—Wait. A girl sixteen years old is hardly old 
enough to think seriously of marriage, and she js not 
spt to know her own mind. If your love ia genuine it 
can withstand a test of four or five years. Jacob waited 
fourteen years for Rachael. 


W. H.—Not if he was worthy of her. It does not 
follow that because a girl does not like sewing that she 
is therefore idle or worthless, as she may be industrious 
enough in other ways, but a good krowledge of plain 
needlework is an exceedingly valuable acquisition. 


lL. T. W.—In order to ensure the domestic happiness 
ef a pair who should marry when the wife was forty- 
seven and the husband only forty, the love of the hus- 
hand would have to be of the truest and sincerest kind. 
Marriages where there was such a disparity in the ages 
of the parties have sometimes turned out very happily. 


F. D.—Ruth signifies sorrow for the misery of 
another ; pity; tenderness. Webster says the word is 
obsolete, except in poetry. It is used by Tennyson as 


follows :— 
* Ruth began to work 
Against his anger ir him.” 


P. F.—Pluck up courage and do not fret about him ; 
show a little more spirit, and if he really cares for you 
he will think all the more of you. If you are honestand 
true and love him, you have only to act simply and 
naturally as your own heart dictates, and if he is worth 
a second thought he will come back toyou. Crying and 
making yourself miserable will never help you. 


8. H. V.—It may be that your lover's sensitiveness as 
to his poverty leads him to be a little unreasonable in 
the matter of which you complain. But if he is so, his 
error is one that you can afford to overlook. Such a 
bright ‘and intelligent young lady as you seem to be 
can doubtless bit upon some mode of dressing elegantly 
that would not seem to your lover like extravagant 
splendour. 


W. W. N.—You were polite enough to the young man 
who accompanied you home, Your invitation to him to 
call on you was a sufficient recognition of his services. 
The rings mostly worn by ladies are plain diamond ones, 
A ring with one fine diamond, which is called a solitaire 





ring, is usually most valued. The varieties of precious 
stones are too numerous to mention them al] in an ' 
answer in th‘s column, 


G. H. W.—Read the advertisements in the daily- 


papers. It is probable that there will be a dozen or 
more applicants for every position advertised in the line 
of work you wish, but you must remember that you are 
dependent on your own exertions and should spare no 
effort. Besides answering whatever advertisements 
you may find, apply at hardware establishments, state 
ee ee Te 


D. L. H.—A very fine handkerchief perfume is made 
as follows :—Grate to fine powder half a nutmeg, and 
erush one quarter of an ounce of cloves; put these 
together in half a pint of best spirits of wine. After 
three or four days tion, add two drachms of oil 
of oil of bergamot, one drachm 
of oil of lemons, and half a drachm of otto of roses; 
strain through a piece of blotting paper folded to fit the 
funnel, and the mixture will be ane use. 


Don.—The following lines— 
‘* His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn en Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
So welhah pitts ommics umm aoe 
e ed wit support uneasy 
Over the burning marl.” 
are from Milton's “ Paradise Lost,” and include lines 
292-6 of Book I, Ithas reference to Satan. 


F. W. M.—The Aztecs were one of the seven tribes or 
nations that at the time of the 8; conquest of 
Mexioo inbabited that country. tribes were 
united under one government, and collectively bore the 
name of Nahuatlecas. According to their own tradi- 
tions they came from a distant land called Aztlan. 
Where Aztlan was situated nobody has ever been able 
to determine with certainly. Some authorities locate it 
in the far north, and others in the region south of 
Mexico. The date of the migration from Aztlan to 
Mexico is supposed to have been in the latter part of 
the eleventh or the first part of the twelfth century. 
This being so, the Aztecs and their companions could 
not have built the ancient mounds that are found in 
various parts of the United States, as these structures 
are believed to antedate the eleventh century by some 
Lundreds of years. 





HEART HUNGER. 


Ts sweet to feel in this sad world of change, 
Where selfishness and so much abound, 
That there is one, however wide we range, 
To greet us lovingly when home is found. 
One whom we know will faithful be till deatb, 
Whose heart-throbs play in concert-with our own, 
Whose love will bless us till our latest breath, 
To whose pure bosom falsehood is unknown, 


The famished wretch who droops his head with shame 
May be relieved by any passer-by ; 

Tbe ardent youth who hungers after fame 
Has always hope of feasting presently ; 

But, ob ! to feel that we are all alone, 
That love's sweet cup has vapoured to the lees, 

That there is no heart we can call our own— 
This is a hunger nothing can app 





To wander on without 4 ray of hope, 
To find no reepite even in our sleep, 
Life's sun extinguished, in the dark to > 
And hopeless through this weary world to creep ; 
No balm for us, no medicine can cure— 
The ailing is beyond the reach of art— 
All other hunger strong men may endure, 
Except the weary, dreary hunger of the nowt, a 


C. W. W.—It is doubtful whether there is any sure 
cure for stammering. Many methods have been tried 
with more or less success. The affection is sometimes 
permanently modified by the performance of some 
slight muscular action simultaneously with the enuncia- 
tion of words over which the stammerer stumbles; 
thus, if he would oth stammer at the 
** Belial,” he lifts a hand at the instant he to 
enunciate the first syllavie. A stammerer should never 
attempt to speak in a hurry, or when his chest js full. 


C. R. R.—We give the list you desire—the twelve 
months and the precious stones w are believed to 
influence them, and the significance of each stone. 
January, garnet, fidelity to promise ; February, amethyst, 
control of the passions ; March, bloodstone, courage an 
discretion ; April, sapphire, repentance, also diamond, 
innocence ; May, emerald, ; June, agate, long 
life and health ; July, ruby, vion and grief; August, 
sardonyx, conjugal felicity ; September, chrysolite, pre- 
servation from folly ; October, aqua marine, misfortune, 
and opal, hope; November, topaz, friendshi ; Decem. 
ber, turquoise, success. 


A. A. H.—The silvering of leoking-glasses is usually 
done by coating the glass with an amalgam. For this 
purpose a large, pete flat stone table is provided ; 
upon it is ry spread a sheet of tin without 
crack or flaw ; is covered uniformly to the depth of 
an eighth of an inch with clean mercury. ite of 
glass, perfeetly cleansed from all grease and impurity, 
is flcated on to the mercury ly, soas to exclude 
all air bubbles. It is then pressed down by loading it 
with weights in order to press out all the mercury which 
remains fluid, which is received in a gutter around the 
stene. After about twenty-four hours it is raised gently 
upon its edge, and in a few weeks it is ready to ae 
To convex and concave mirrors the amalgamated foil is 
applied by means of accurately fitting r moulds. 
The interior of globes is silvered by introducing a liquid 
amalgaw, and turning about the globe until every part 
is covered with it. 


- 





D. H. H.—Croton oil is expressed from the seeds of a 
plant which grows in Ceylon, Molucca, Hindostan, and 
other parts of Avia. As is well known, it is a s ly 
and powerful purgative, in the dose «f one or two ; 
In larger quantities it produces vomiting and Spee, 
and is sometimes fatal in its effects. It was known in 
E early as 1630, but attracted little notice. Ex 

ly applied, it produces inflammation of the skin 
and a pustular eruption sufficiently resembling that of 
small- to deceive any inexperienced observer. It is 
som: es used as a counter-irritant. It has a slight 
odour, anda bitter, burning taste. 


B. L. N.—1. The gentleman would most likely pro- 
hile the ladies would probably give the palate ts: 
wi wo ve the to thi 
be ee re ‘tended with Sean te i 
no’ a with any ceremony. a tle- 
man proposes to a lady, and she is inclined te ‘secopt 
him, she refers him to her father or guardian, to whom 
he ex: his and is generally questioned 
about means, &c. [f the father or guardian con- 


panache oad to be a suitable are be to his 
aug’ or ward, permission ven, ani engage- 
ment ring is usually privately presented. i 


B. B. N.—1. The ane are the distances, in round 
numbers, of the planets etoids from the sun: 
Mercury, 37.000,000 miles; Venus, 69,0°0.9°9 miles; 
the » 92,000,000 miles; Mars, 145,00u,0U0 miles ; 
Jupiter, 494,000,000 miles; Saturn, 906,000,000 miles; 
Uranus, 1,822,000,000 miles ; and Neptune, 2,854,000,000 
miles. ‘The distance fromthe moon to the earth is 
240,000 miles; and its diameter is 2,153 miles. 2. The 
diameter of the planet Mercury is 2,950 miles; of Venus, 
7,800 miles; the earth, 7 912 miles ; Mars, 4,100, miles ; 

iter, 88,640 miles; Saturn, 75.000 miles; Uranus, 
84, miles; Neptune, 37,500 miles; the sun, 882,000 


Mavra.—It would be better to stay single and stifle 
Ter Saat-wering See to marry a man not congenial. 
‘ou will deteriorate inevitably. You will 
‘* Lower to his level day by day— 
What is fine within you growing coarse to sympathize 
with clay.” i 


But that young man who likes you so well, and is finely 
educated and of good family, we would take him, 
Maura. Your five or six years ity doesn't matter. 
Women don’t age as they were wont todo. Take him, 
and with your two thousand help him to start the busi- 
ness, as you say you would like to do, and may ycu 
prosper and be happy. 


G. F. W.—The simplest and most complete method of 
cleaning paint of which we are cognizant is the follow- 
ing :—Provide yourself with a quantity of the best 
whiting ; put it on a plate, and have ready some clean 
warm water and a flannel rag, which dip into the water 
and squeeze nearly dry. Then take as much whiting as 
will adhere to it and apply to the painted surface, when 
a little rubbing wiil remove all trace of dirt. After- 
wards wash tl.e well with clean water, rubbing it 
dry with a soft chamois. Paint cleaned in manner 
looks as well as when first applied, without any injury 
to the most delicate colours. 


Mary S8.—The aces g rad Bod whom you refer has pro- 
bably been telling stories about you. If you reall 
love her, and want her for your e, you should 
upon her and ask for an explanation ; but if your pride 
exceed your love, you can let the matter pess without 
g to come to an understanding, as your friend 
has suggested. By the way, who is that “friend”? 
May he not be a snake in the ? Perbaps he has 
himself caused the estrangement of the young lady from 
you, and is now advising you to pursue a course which 
would prevent the possibility of your ever coming to a 
understanding with her again, You would do well 
look sharp after that ‘‘ friend.” 


8. M. E.—The reason why the North pole attracts so 
much more attention than the South pole is that all 
the t civilizations have their seats in the northern 
hetcieghhene, and that, as far as we know, the South 
Je is surrounded, in most directions, for a great dis- 
ce by ocean. It would be tard to show that any 
immediate material advantege would result from the 
discovery of the North pole and exploration of the 
extreme north, any more than the discovery of a new 
planet, but a legitimate desire for knowledge would be 
gratified, and the facts observed would be of value in 
meteoro! ,in geology, and in the various sciences, 
which touch on the changes in animal and vegetable 
life under unusual conditions. 
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